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RED-LETTER    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LORD     MAYOR'S    DAY. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

WHAT  is  a  Red-letter  Day,  Cousin  Fanny?" 
asked  Willie  Prescott,  looking  up  from  his 
book. 

"  O  some  sort  of  a  high  day !"  replied  the 
young  lady  addressed.  "  Suppose  we  look  in 
Worcester's  Unabridged  and  learn  exactly." 

Willie  ran  to  the  library-table,  and  turning 
over  the  big  Dictionary  read,  "  Red-letter  :  red- 
lettered  ;  fortunate;  auspicious;  as,  'A  Red- 
letter  Day'  ' In  the  old  calendars  the  saints' 
{lays  were  marked  with  red  letters.'" — Wright, 
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"  I  should  think  '  the  Fourth '  and  Guy 
Fawkes's  days  were  Red-letter  Days." 

"  Good  ! "  said  Harry.  "  I  have  a  thought, 
Cousin  Fanny,  Henry,  all  of  you  !  Let  us  ask 
Aunt  Lizzie  after  dinner  if  the  boys  in  England 
don't  do  some  other  things  just  as  good  as 
burning  Guy  Fawkes.  That  was  a  '  fortunate ' 
and  '  auspicious '  day  when  they  discovered  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  wasn't  it,  Cousin  Henry  ? ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
all  about  Red-letter  Days." 

Fanny  and  Henry  Sterling  were  visiting  at 
their  Uncle  Prescott's  in  the  city,  and  the  visit 
was  one  of  unusual  enjoyment,  from  the  fact 
that  their  cousins'  English  Aunt  Lizzie  was 
lately  come  across  the  sea  to  her  sister's,  and 
her  stories  of  the  old  land  were  as  fascinating 
to  the  young  people  as  tales  of  genii  and  en- 
chanted palaces  to  the  children  of  the  East. 

"  The  definition  says  '  Saints'  days,'  too," 
said  Willie. 

'•'  O  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Saints'  days,  but  the  jolly  days,  Willie. 
The  fortunate,  auspicious  days,"  said  Henry 
Sterling,  "like  Independence  Day,  you  know. 
Perhaps  we  can  act  them  out." 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  "you  and  Harry  shal. 
be  a  committee  to  ask  Aunt  Lizzie  to  tell  us 
about  that  sort  of  Red-letter  Day." 

To  this  proposition  there  was  no  objection 
raised  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  thought  it  a  capital 
idea.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over 
Harry  said, 

"Aunt  Lizzie,  do  the  boys  in  England  do 
any  thing  else  which  we  could  do,  something 
like  burning  Guy  Fawkes,  only  different  ? ' 

Miss  Willis  laughed  heartily  at  Harry's  very 
lucid  stating  o''  the  case,  and  replied,  "Why, 
Harry,  you  don't  want  another  holiday  already, 
do  you?  I  should  think  Guy  Fawkes  would 
last  you  some  length  of  time." 

"Well,  but,  aunty,  don't  you  see  we  could 
talk  about  it  for  a  long  time  beforehand,  ju^t 
as  we  did  about  Guy  ? ' 
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"  Yes,  I  see  that,  my  boy ;  but  do  you  know 
I  am  very  much  of  Shakspeare's  opinion  when 
he  said, 

'  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.' 

"  I  believe  Shakspeare  was  right,  Miss  Wil- 
lis," said  Fanny.  "I'm  quite  sure  I  always 
enjoy  a  holiday  best  after  hard  work." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  brother  Henry. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  cousin  Harry.  "  I  guess 
that's  because  we  like  change." 

"  Not  entirely,  Harry,"  rejoined  his  aunt.  "  I 
think  something,  indeed  very  much,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  happiness  depends  upon  the 
right  use  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given 
us.  He  has  created  us  with  faculties  and  ener- 
gies which  must  be  cultivated  and  employed, 
or  our  whole  nature  will  suffer ;  hence,  if  we  do 
nothing  but  amuse  ourselves,  our  characters 
will  become  weak  and  enervated,  just  as,  if  we 
lived  on  dainties,  our  bodies  would  become 
sickly  and  diseased." 
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"  Yes,  Aunt  Lizzie,  I  see  that ;  but  you 
wouldn't  have  us  always  working,  would  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  boy  ;  so  far  from  that,  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  old  English  adage,  'All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'  I 
think  there  is  true  philosophy  in  this.  The 
man  who  exceeded  all  others  in  wisdom  said, 
'  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.'  'A  time 
to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn, 
and  a  time  to  dance.'  Solomon  evidently  be- 
lieved in  a  time  to  play.  God  has  not  only 
made  us  with  a  capability  and  necessity  for  work, 
but  he  has  endowed  us  also  with  a  faculty  for 
amusement,  and  I  think  this  faculty  ought  to 
be  employed.  I  was  only  warning  you  against 
the  evil  of  too  great  indulgence  of  it,  Harry." 

"  Well,  aunty,  I  am  always  brighter  about 
my  lessons  after  a  real  good  play." 

"  No  doubt  about  it,  Harry ;  just  as  a  bow 
would  lose  its  elasticity  if  it  were  always  bent,  so 
should  we  lose  vigor  and  animation  if  the  strain 
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and  pressure  of  work  were  always  upon  us. 
How  beautifully  God  has  constructed  and  bal- 
anced this  wonderfully  complex  nature  of  ours  ! 
And  now,  instead  of  telling  you  something 
which  our  boys  do  in  England,  suppose,  dear 
children,  I  were  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
quaint  and  strange  customs  which  were  once 
observed  in  the  old  land." 

"  O  do,  Miss  Willis  !  "  "  Do,  aunty  !  "  were 
the  entreaties  which  followed  that  lady's  prop- 
osition. 

"  Well,  then,  as  this  is  November,  suppose 
I  tell  you  of  a  November  celebration  ? ': 

"  What !  another  Fifth  of  November  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Harry. 

"  No,  Harry,  this  is  about  the  ninth  of  No- 
vember." 

"  I  think,  Miss  Willis,"  remarked  Fanny, 
"  your  countrymen  are  in  no  danger  of  becom- 
ing '  dull  boys,'  if  celebrations  follow  each  other 
so  quickly  as  the  ninth  follows  the  fifth  of  the 
month." 
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"  I  do  not  think  they  have  often  been  in 
much  danger  of  that,"  said  Miss  Willis.  "  The 
celebration,  however,  about  which  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,  is  more  a  thing  of  the  past  than  of 
the  present." 

"  Miss  Willis,"  pursued  Fanny,  "  I  never 
could  quite  understand  why  the  Puritans  were 
so  averse  to  holidays.  I  think  the  people  of 
England  must  have  missed  them  very  much 
after  the  merry  times  and  the  various  pageants 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed." 

"  O,  I  wish  Fanny  wouldn't  begin  about  such 
dry  things,"  whispered  Pressie  to  Lucy ;  "  I 
want  to  hear  what  they  used  to  do  in  England 
on  the  ninth  of  November." 

Miss  Willis  stooped  and  kissed  the  honest 
face  of  the  little  boy,  and  the  bright  one  of  hi- 
cousin  Lucy,  and  giving  him  a  book,  bade  h: 
show   Lucy  the   pictures,   and   in   a  very  fe« 
minutes  she  would  tell  him  what  he  would  lik 
to  hear.     Then   turning  again   to   Fanny,  sir 
resumed  the  subject  on  which  they  were  speak 
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ing  a  moment  before,  saying,  "  We  must  re- 
member, Fanny,  why  the  Puritans  rejected 
holidays,  and  we  shall  see .  that  they  were 
right,  just  as  we  are  right  now  in  resuming 
them." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Miss  Willis,"  said  Henry, 
"  that  Fanny  has  led  you  to  speak  of  this,  for 
I  too  want  to  understand  it,  if  I  can." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  clear  to  you. 
You  will  easily  see  that  it  is  quite  natural  that 
all  ceremonies  and  usages  should  gather  to 
themselves  the  traits,  the  prejudices,  and  even 
the  mistakes  of  those  who  use  them  ;  that  these 
mistakes,  etc.,  would  naturally  be  associated 
with  the  festivals,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  those  who 
upheld  them.  Of  course,  those  who  were  in 
power  would  use  all  festivals  in  their  own  spirit. 
In  the  great  conflict  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  festivals  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  upheld  and  represented  despotism.  They 
would  minister  pleasure  to  the  people,  and 
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while  occupied  in  thoughts  of  pleasure,  pos- 
sibly the  people  would  forget  to  think  about 
their  liberties.  Was  not  that  a  poor  exchange  ? 
Can  you  not  see  that  fetters  of  iron  were  being 
forged  while  the  chain  seemed  one  of  flowers  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  and  those  black  eyes  of 
hers  were  unusually  thoughtful. 

"  Hence  you  can  see  that  it  was  right  and 
well  that  for  a  time  these  things  should  be 
laid  aside,  for  the  sake  of  wresting  from  the 
hands  of  tyrants  what. had  been  used  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  the  subject  better  than 
I  did  ;  thank  you,  Miss  Willis." 

"And  now,  little  people,"  said  Aunt  Lizzie, 
"  Fanny  and  I  have  got  through  what  you 
think  'dry'  talk,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  England." 

The  picture-book  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
faces  of  Pressie  and  Lucy  were  as  earnest  as 
those  of  the  older  children's. 

"  We    call    the    ninth    of    November    Lord 
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Mayor's  Day,  because  it  is  on  that  day  that 
the  new  Lord  Mayor  for  the  next  twelve 
months  is  installed  in  office." 

"  What  is  a  Lord  Mayor  ? '  asked  Pres- 
cott. 

"  He  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  city  of 
London." 

"  Do  you  call  all  your  mayors  LORD  Mayors  ? " 
inquired  Willie. 

"  No,  only  those  of  London  and  York.  In 
former  times  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was  a 
scene  of  great  pageantry  and  rude  grandeur, 
and,  doubtless,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  a  less  refined  and  cultivated  age." 

"  What  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  Miss 
Willis  ? "  asked  Pressie. 

"  It  was  a  grand  procession,  which  took  place 
on  the  day  that  the  new  Lord  Mayor  wab 
sworn  into  office.  Formerly  the  procession 
went  in  stately  gilded  barges  along  the  river 
Thames  ;  but  some  few  years  ago  the  water 
pageants  were  abolished,  and  the  annual  pro- 
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cession  to  Westminster  is  now  divested  of  all 
dignity  or  significance." 

"  What  is  a  pageant,  aunty  ?    inquired  Lucy. 

"  It  is  a  show,  my  dear ;  a  spectacle  in- 
tended for  the  entertainment  and  amusement 
of  people." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
aunty  ? '  asked  Willie. 

"  No  ;  I  never  was  in  London  at  the  time ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  something  about  those  old 
ones  which  the  people  thought  so  grand.  The 
earliest  of  which  there  is  any  printed  descrip- 
tion was  in  1585,  when  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie  was 
installed.  Children  formed  a  great  part  of  this 
pageant." 

"  What  could  children  do,  Aunt  Lizzie  ? " 

"  They  were  more  passive  than  active,  I  im- 
agine, Harry.  They  were  dressed  up  to  repre- 
sent different  suljects.  One  was  dressed 
to  represent  London,  another  Magnanimity, 
another  Loyalty,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  passed  where  they  were  stationed, 
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they  complimented  him  in  some  appropriate 
way. 

"  But  how  could  children  be  dressed  to  make 
them  look  like  cities  ? '  said  Pressie,  with  a 
look  of  great  mystification  on  his  face. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  sister,  "  they  would 
have  dresses  on  that  looked  like  walls  and 
gates,  and  flags  flying  from  their  heads,  which 
would  fairly  represent  the  towers,  Pressie  ;" 
but  there  was  a  merry  look  in  Fanny's  face 
which  the  boy  mistrusted,  all  the  more  when 
Miss  Willis  joined  Henry  and  Harry  in  a 
hearty  laugh.  "  After  Fanny's  ingenious  fan- 
cies, Prescott,  I  think  we  must  tax  her  to  pro- 
duce us  a  representation  of  a  city — that  is,  so 
to  dress  herself  that  we  shall  know  what  city 
she  means." 

"  I  accept  the  challenge,  Miss  Willis  ;  so 
prepare  your  minds,  all  of  you,  to  see  a  city 
walking  into  the  parlor  at  no  very  distant 
date." 

"  I    do    believe    the    ninth    of   November   is 
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going  to  be  as  good  as  the  fifth,"  said  Harry 
triumphantly. 

"  In  the  show  to  which  I  referred  just  now," 
resumed  Miss  Willis,  "  there  was  a  man  '  appar- 
eled like  a  Moor/  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  he  very  sensibly  reminded  the  new 
chief  magistrate  of  his  duties  in  these  words  : 

'This  now  remains,  right  honorable  lord, 
That,  carefully,  you  do  attend  and  keep 
This  lovely  lady,  rich  and  beautiful, 
The  jewel  wherewithal  your  sovereign  queen 
Hath  put  your  honor  lovingly  in  trust, 
That  you  may  add  to  London's  dignity, 
And  London's  dignity  may  add  to  yours.'" 

"  Who  was  the  lady,  Miss  Willis  ? "  asked 
Pressie. 

"The  city  of  London  was  spoken  of  in  that 
poetic  style.  Harry,  do  the  concluding  lines 
of  that  stanza  remind  you  of  an^  part  of  our 
conversation  on  the  Guy  Fawkes  subject  ? ' 

"  Yes,  aunty  ;  they  make  me  think  of  what 
you  said  about  influence.  The  Mayor's  adding 

dignity  to   London,  and  then   London  adding 
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to  his,  seemed  just  like  that  acting  and  reacting 
of  which  you  spoke  to  us." 

"True,  my  boy,  we  must  remember  that  no 
position,  however  exalted,  can  give  dignity  to 
us,  unless  we  act  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  it, 
by  fulfilling  its  duties  in  the  best  way  possible  ; 
whereas  we  may  adorn  any  station  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us,  by  rightly 
discharging  its  obligations." 

"  I  hope  that  Mayor  remembered  the  Moor's 
injunction,"  said  Henry  Prescott. 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Miss  Wilkes  ;  "  but  I 
know  nothing  further  of  him." 

"  Please  tell  us  some  more  about  the  shows," 
urged  Pressie. 

"There  was  a  very  grand  one  in  the  year 
1616,  concocted  by  one  Anthony  Monday  for 
the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Leman,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  '  Fishmongers'  Company.' 
The  first  pageant  was  a  fishing-boat,  with 
fishermen  in  it,  who  were  earnestly  at  work 
drawing  up  their  nets,  laden  with  living  fish, 
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and  bestowing  them  plentifully  upon  the 
people." 

"  O  dear !  how  queer  it  would  be  ! "  exclaimed 
Willie. 

"  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  there,"  said  Pressie  ;  "  I 
guess  it  wouldn't  be  nice  having  fish  tumbling 
on  to  people." 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  some  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  you  were  not  born  in  those  '  good  old  times/ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,"  said  his  sister. 
"  I  was  half  afraid  Miss  Willis's  descriptions 
would  make  you  wish  yourself  back  in  those 
days  that  you  might  be  dressed  like  a  city. 

"  No  ;  I  don't  one  bit." 

"  And  I  don't,"  echoed  Lucy. 

Miss  Willis  smiled,  and  proceeded  with  her 
narrative.  "  The  moving  pageants  were  placed 
on  stages,  provided  with  wheels,  which  were 
concealed  by  drapery,  painted  to  resemble  the 
waves  of  the  sea." 

"  O  how  queer  !"  exclaimed  Harry  ;  "do  you 
suppose  the  waves  looked  natural,  Aunt  Lizzie  ?" 
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"  Not  very,  I  imagine,  Harry ;  but  I  do  not 
doubt  they  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  spec- 
tators. The  ship  was  followed  by  a  crowned 
dolphin,  in  allusion  to  the  Mayor's  arms  and 
those  of  the  *  Fishmongers'  Company/  in  which 
dolphins  appear,  and  riding  on  the  back  of  the 
dolphin  was  Arion." 

"  Why  didn't  they  have  Nep';une  ? ':  inquired 
Henry.  "  I  should  have  thought  him,  as  a 
sea-god,  a  more  suitable  character  than  Arion 
to  ride  on  a  fish." 

"  The  quaint  author  of  the  pageant,  in  his  de- 
scription of  it,  gives  this  reason  for  the  presence 
of  Arion  in  his  elevated  position  :  '  Because  it  is 
a  fish  inclined  much  by  nature  to  musique, 
Anon,  a  famous  musician  and  poet,  rideth  upon 
his  backe.' 

"I  never  knew  before  that  the  dolphin  was 
at  all  musically  inclined,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I 
thought  all  his  connection  with  the  arts  was 
through  the  beautiful  colors  which  he  is  said  to 
exhibit  when  dying.  By  the  way,  do  you  think 
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fhere  is  any  trir:h  in  that  assertion  respecting 
the  dying  dolphin,  Miss  Willis  ? ' 

"  Certainly,  Fr.nny  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  some- 
what cruel  that  sometimes  a  dolphin  is  caught 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  some  one  in  seeing  him  die." 

"  Were  any  caught  when  you  came,  Aunt 
Lizzie  ? '  asked  Willie. 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  but  when  your  Aunt  Emma 
was  crossing,  on  one  occasion,  there  was  one 
caught,  and  she  told  me  the  colors  were  exquis- 
itely beautiful.  But  I  am  afraid  the  dolphin 
has  run  away  with  us  as  truly  as  if  we  had  been 
riding  on  his  back  with  Arion ;  we  must  return 
to  the  procession  in  London.  After  the  dolphin 
came  the  King  of  the  Moors,  attended  by  six 
tributary  kings  on  horseback.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lemon-tree  richly  laden  with  fruit 
and  flowers.  This  was  in  punning  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  Mayor,  which,  you  remember, 
was  Leman.  This  fashion  was  always  observed 
when  the  name  would  admit  of  it.  Then  came 
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a  bower  adorned  with  the  names  and  arms  of  all 
the  members  of  the  '  Fishmongers'  Company/ 
who  had  served  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  with 
their  great  hero,  Sir  William  Walworth,  inside  ; 
an  armed  officer  with  the  head  of  Wat  Tyler  on 
one  side,  and  the  Genius  of  London,  '  a  crowned 
angel  with  golden  wings,'  on  the  other.  Lastly 
came  the  grand  pageant,  drawn  by  mermen  and 
mermaids,  memorizing  London's  great  day  of  de- 
liverance, when  Wat  Tyler  was  slain  ;  on  the  top 
sat  a  victorious  angel,  and  King  Richard  was 
represented  beneath,  surrounded  by  impersona- 
tions of  royal  and  kingly  virtues." 

"  Well,  7  think  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
there  notwithstanding  the  fish,  Cousin  Pressie," 
said  Harry. 

"  What  are  mermen  and  mermaids,  Miss 
Willis  ? '  inquired  Prescott  "  O  there  are  so 
many  things  I  should  like  to  know ! ' 

"  And  /  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  (  Fishmongers'  Company,'  Miss  Willis/' 
remarked  his  brother. 
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"  And  /  want  my  memory  refreshed  about 
Wat  Tyler,"  said  Harry;  "it  seems  to  me  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  him,  and  I  can- 
not tell  what." 

"  I,  too,  want  to  know  many  things,  Miss 
Willis,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  for  example,  how  these 
shows  came  to  assume  the  importance  in  the 
minds  of  our  ancestors  in  Old  England  which 
they  evidently  possessed  at  the  time  of  which 
you  have  spoken.  But  with  such  a  long  list  of 
questions  as  already  await  your  replu  s,  I  waive 
my  own  for  the  present." 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  you  all  sooner  or 
later,  dear  children.  I  am  very  glad  you  ask 
me  questions  about  things  you  don't  quite  un- 
derstand. You  must  never  forget  that  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  gaining  knowledge  is  the 
confession  of  ignorance.  I  think  I  must  answer 
your  question  first,  Fanny,  as  we  shall  thus  be 
better  able  to  understand  why  there  were  com- 
panies or  guilds  of  tradesmen  in  the  city  of 
London,  such  as  the  '  Fishmongers'  Company/ 
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about  which  Henry  was  inquiring.  Pressie,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  think  this  part  rather  '  dry,' 
as  you  say,  so  you  had  better  turn  to  the  pic- 
ture-book again,  and  amuse  yourself  and  Lucy 
a  little  while." 

To  judge  from  the  sudden  brightening  of  the 
little  boy's  face,  Miss  Willis  had  judged  rightly 
that  he  was  apprehensive  of  something  either 
not  quite  to  his  taste,  or  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. 

"  You  have  read  of  the  old  feudal  times,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Willis,  "  and  of  the  great  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  feudalism." 

"  O  yes  !  Aunt  Lizzie.  Cousin  Henry,  don't 
you  remember  how  we  enjoyed  reading  in 
'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather '  about  the  old  baronial 
castles,  and  the  hosts  of  retainers  which  the 
nobles  had  ? ' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Harry  ;  and  how  in  the  early 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  we  always 
took  the  side  of  the  Scotch  ! ' 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  truly  throw  a  wonder- 
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ful  fascination  over  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
picted. But  my  reference  to  the  system  of 
feudalism  was,  as  it  existed  not  in  England  and 
Scotland  alone,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  conflict  for  its  overthrow,  the  most 
important  combatants  were  the  men  whose  for- 
tunes, and  even  lives,  were  endangered  in  the 
carrying  on  of  trade  between  the  great  conti- 
nental cities." 

"  How  did  that  happen,  aunty  ?"  said  Willie. 
"  I  always  thought  trade  was  less  dangerous 
than  the  warlike  expeditions  of  the  nobles." 

"  Trade,  as  it  is  now,  Willie,  is  most  certainly 
less  dangerous  than  war,  but  in  the  queer  old 
times  of  which  I  speak,  many  of  the  poor  no- 
bility, and  their  still  poorer  but  proud  descend- 
ants, often  lived  only  by  means  of  the  rapacious 
tolls  they  exacted  from  merchantmen  passing 
through  their  territories  or  by  their  castles. 
Sometimes  these  merchants  and  their  goods 
were  seized,  and  detained  until  a  large  ransom 
was  extorted.  Sometimes  the  case  was  even 
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worse  than  this,  for  the  traders  were  robbed  and 
murdered  outright." 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  things 
were  quite  so  bad." 

"  It  is  rather  sad,"  resumed  Miss  Willis,  "  in 
passing  down  the  beautiful  Rhine  to  remember 
that  the  old  castles  which  add  so  much  to  its 
picturesqueness  were  formerly  the  scenes  of 
lawlessness  and  robbery,  literally  '  dens  of 
thieves  ;'  for  in  navigating  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube  also,  boats  were  constantly  obliged  to 
pay  toll  in  passing  the  castles." 

"  I  should  think  the  merchantmen  would  have 
preferred  traveling  by  land,"  suggested  Harry. 

"  There  was  not  much  room  for  choice, 
Harry,  for  those  who  traveled  by  land  were  con- 
tinually in  terror  of  the  robber  knights  of 
Germany." 

"  Couldn't  they  have  been  punished  for  such 
wicked  things  as  robbing  and  killing  the  traders, 
aunty  ? "  asked  Willie. 

"  They  ought  to  have  been,  but  we  must  bear 
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in  mind  that  the  nobles  were  like  sovereigns  in 
their  petty  territories,  and  neither  kings  nor 
emperors  cared  to  quarrel  with  their  powerful 
subjects  in  behalf  of  mere  traders." 

"  O,  I  see  ! "  said  Henry  Sterling,  "  why  they 
would  not  risk  a  quarrel  with  subjects  who  had 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  armed  men  at  their 
command." 

"  The  old  chronicler  Froissart  narrates  the 
contempt  and  positive  hatred  of  the  nobles  for 
the  commonalty,  and  the  jealousy  which  they 
indulged  of  the  riches  brought  by  commerce. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  the  merchants  to 
combine  and  pay  for  armed  escorts." 

"  How  strange  it  seems  to  us  now,  Miss 
Willis,  for  tradesmen  to  have  to  be  so  protected, 
even  though  they  were  traveling." 

"  Yes,  Henry,  but  it  is  only  what  is  still  done 
in  the  East,  where  merchants  and  travelers 
journey  together  in  caravans,  or  large  compa- 
nies, for  safety.  And  now  we  come  to  that 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  companies  or  guilds 
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afterward  formed  in  London,  and  to  which  youi 
question  about  the  'Fishmongers'  Company1 
had  reference.  There  was  a  grand  banding  to- 
gether of  the  cities  of  North  Germany,  called 
the  '  Hanseatic  League,'  which  was  the  means 
of  first  establishing  trade  upon  a  secure  basis, 
and  giving  to  the  people  wealth  and  municipal 
institutions.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Hotels  de  Ville  and  Mayoralties,  rivaling  the 
chateaux  and  stately  pomp  of  the  old  nobility." 

"O!  I  see/'  said  Fanny;  "we  are -coming 
now  to  the  answer  to  my  question,  why  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show  became  a  thing  of  such  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  people." 

"Yes,  we  shall  soon  see  the  reason.  The 
magistrates  who  were  chosen  by  the  people  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  municipalities  were 
inaugurated  with  popular  ceremonies,  and  very 
naturally  these  public  celebrations  occupied  the 
same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  commonalty 
that  the  tournaments  and  grand  court  ceremo- 
nies did  in  that  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy." 
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"  I  am  very  glad  they  did  get  something,  as 
well  as  those  proud  nobles,"  said  Harry. 

"You  can  easily  see,"  pursued  Miss  Willis, 
"  that,  by  and  by,  the  wealthy  townsmen  becom- 
ing as  proud  as  the  nobles,  equaled  or  excelled 
them  upon  all  occasions  of  public  display.  When 
emperors  or  kings  entered  the  cities  they  were 
received  by  persons  dressed  in  classic  or 
mythological  costumes,  who  welcomed  them  in 
speeches  made  for  the  occasion  by  the  best 
poets  attainable  for  the  purpose.  The  streets 
through  which  the  august  visitors  passed  were 
spanned  by  triumphal  arches,  elaborately  deco- 
rated ;  stages  were  prepared  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  on  which  pageants  were  arranged, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  at  these  points, 
some  of  the  characters  embodied  in  these  pa- 
geants uttered  complimentary  speeches,  or  sang 
songs  or  choruses  in  their  honor.  I  refer  now 
to  what  was  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 

"  Didn't  they  do  so  in  England,  aunty  ? '  in- 
quired Willie. 
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"  After  awhile  they  did,  Willie.  There  were 
companies  or  guilds  formed  in  London,  by  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade,  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  them,  hence 
we  have  the  '  Fishmongers'  Company,'  the 
'  Goldbeaters'  Company,'  the  '  Vintners'  Com- 
pany,' and  more  companies  than  I  can  remem- 
ber the  names  of.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  the  trading  companies  of  Lon- 
don used  to  ride  forth  in  great  state  to  meet 
kings  or  their  consorts  when  they  came  to 
*  Camera  Regis,'  as  they  called  the  city  of 
London.  Foreign  princes  or  embassadors  re 
ceived  similar  honors." 

"  Why,  aunty  ?  " 

"  To  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  city,  Willie, 
And  now  we  come  at  the  cause  of  the  civic  dis- 
plays on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Showing  such 
public  welcome  to  kings  and  foreign  potentates, 
it  was  surely  fitting  that  they  should  welcome 
to  his  office  their  own  chief  magistrate,  their 
city's  king,  with  all  the  public  honors  they 
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could  render,  and  all  the  pomp  they  could 
devise." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  know  all  this,  Miss  Willis," 
exclaimed  Fanny ;  "  it  seems  to  me  now  that 
there  was  much  more  real  meaning  in  some  of 
the  pageants  and  doings  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
old  land  than  I  ever  thought  before." 

"  You  are  right,  Fanny ;  there  was  much 
more  meaning,  and  more  use,  too,  than  we  in 
this  utilitarian  age  are  disposed  sometimes  to 


imagine." 


"  I  am  glad  they  did  form  those  leagues  for 
the  protection  of  trade,"  said  Henry.  "  You 
have  given  us  quite  a  history  of  trade,  Miss 
Willis." 

"  Looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  we  have 
taken  this  afternoon,  Henry,  the  history  of 
trade  is  the  history  of  civilization  too.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  Guildhall  in  London  ? " 

"  O  yes,  Miss  Willis,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  have 
lead  of  it  in  accounts  of  public  doings  in  London, 
but  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  it  was." 
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"  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  companies  or 
guilds  of  traders.  I  visited  it  many  years  ago, 
and  my  memories  of  it  are  very  dim,  or  I  would 
describe  it  to  you  ;  as  it  is,  I  only  remember 
the  two  ugly  giants  which  stand  there." 

"  Giants,  Miss  Willis  ! '  exclaimed  Pressie, 
whose  quick  ears  had  caught  the  word,  and  to 
whom  giants  were  by  no  means  a  "  dry  "  or  un- 
interesting subject. 

"  Yes,  giants,  Pressie." 

"  Were  they  alive  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  don't  keep  living  giants  in  the 
Guildhall  any  more  than  living  lions  in  the 
Tower  in  these  days." 

"  What  are  the  giants  made  of? '  pursued 
Prescott,  whose  curiosity  was  fairly  aroused. 
To  Pressie,  the  most  interesting  pictures  in 
grandpa's  illustrate^  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  were 
those  representing  Giant  Despair  in  his  castle, 
and  Giant  Pope  in  his  den. 

"  I  believe  they  are  made  of  wood,"  replied 
Miss  Willis  ;  "  and  they  are  marvels  of  paint 
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and  gilding,  and  their  names  are  Gog  and 
Magog." 

"  What  queer  names  ! '    said  Lucy. 

"  Why  did  they  have  those  names  ? '  asked 
Pressie. 

"  These  names  were  obtained  by  cutting  one 
name  in  two,  *  Gogmagog.'  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  British  giant,  who  was  over- 
come by  Corineas,  a  gigantic  follower  of  Brutus 
of  Troy,  who  invaded  England,  and  was  the 
founder  of  London,  which  he  named  Troy  No- 
vant,  or  New  Troy  ;  so  says  the  old  legendary 
history  of  London." 

"  Have  the  giants  been  there  long  ?" 

"  Yes,  Pressie,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ;  they  were  carved  by  the  city 
carpenter,  Richard  Saunders,  in  1707.  Giants 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  employed  in  citx 
pageants  and  civic  displays,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  They  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  old  mythic  histories  of  the 
foundation  of  cities.' 
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"  I  wish  you  had  seen  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
Aunt  Lizzie,  so  that  you  could  tell  us  exactly 
all  about  the  barges  and  the  different  pageants," 
said  Harry. 

"  I  did  see  the  gay  barge  lying  in  the 
Thames  many  years  ago,  but  that  is  not  used 


now.': 


"  Are  mermaids  giants,  Miss  Willis  ? ' 

"  No,  Pressie.  Mermaids  were  once  believed 
to  be  real  living  creatures  inhabiting  the  sea, 
and  were  said  to  be  part  woman,  part  fish  ;  but 
they  are  now  regarded  as  entirely  imaginary." 

"  I  wonder  why  people  believed  in  things  that 
were  not  real." 

"  O  Pressie  ! '  said  his  sister,  "did  you  never 
believe  in  things  which  I  have  told  you  are  not 
real  ? " 

Prescott  could  not  understand  the  fact  in  re- 
gard _to  himself  any  better  than  in  respect  to 
other  people,  as  thoughts  of  fairies  and  sala- 
manders flitted  before  his  imagination. 

Now,    aunty,   will    you    tell    us    why    Wat 


.  i 
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Tyler's  head  figured  in  that  old  pageant  you 
told  us  of,  along  with  Sir  William  Walworth. 

"Yes,  Harry.  In  the  year  1381,  when 
Richard  the  Second  was  King  of  England,  a 
poll  tax  was  levied.  This  was  very  objection- 
able to  the  people,  and  Wat  Tyler  headed  an 
insurrection  against  it.  The  people  in  the 
County  of  Kent  joined  those  of  Essex,  who  were 
already  in  arms  under  a  priest  named  Jack 
Straw,  and  soon  the  sedition  spread  to  the 
counties  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  A  great 
mob,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
assembled  on  Blackheath,  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw.  Singular  to  say,  as 
they  marched  to  London,  they  stopped  the 
travelers  on  the  road,  and  made  them  swear  to 
be  true  to  King  Richard  and  the  people." 

"  I'm  glad  they  didn't  want  to  kill  the  King, 
as  Guy  Fawkes  did,"  said  Willie. 

"  They  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  telling  him 
they  wanted  to  see  and  talk  with  him." 
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"Where  was  he,  Miss  Willis  ?" 

"  He  was  in  the  Tower,  Proscott,  where  he 
had  taken  shelter." 

"  Was  he  frightened  ?  " 

"  Very  possibly,  or,  perhaps,  his  counselors 
were  frightened  for  him.  Richard  the  Second 
was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he  became 
king,  and  he  had  reigned  only  four  years  when 
this  insurrection  took  place." 

"  Did  he  attend  to  the  message  ? >: 

"  Yes,  he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  barge 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  \vith  the  request 
of  the  mob  for  an  interview,  but  when  he  got 
near  the  shore  he  was  alarmed  by  the  symp- 
toms of  tumult  which  he  beheld,  and  turned 
back  to  the  Tower.  Meanwhile  the  mob,  fa- 
vored by  the  people  of  London,  had  broken  into 
the  city,  where  they  committed  terrible  outrages 
on  life  and  property.  The  Tower  was  so 
weakly  garrisoned,  and  so  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, that  the  King  was  obliged  to  go  out  to 
the  insurgents,  who  had  quartered  themselves 
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at  Mile  End,  and  ask  what  they  wanted.  They 
demanded  a  general  pardon  for  past  offenses  ; 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  freedom  to  buy  and 
sell  in  all  markets  and  public  places  without 
paving  toll ;  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands  instead 
of  the  services  due  by  villainage  or  feudal  tenure. 
These  requests  were  complied  with,  and  charters 
drawn  out  ;  but  Wat  Tyler  himself  wanted 
more  than  this.  He  wanted  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  forest  la-vs.  He  was  not  with  the  body 
of  insurgents  at  Mile  End  when  the  King  had 
treated  with  them.  He  had,  meanwhile,  with 
another  body  cf  men,  broken  into  the  Tower 
and  murdered  the  Archbishop  Simon  Sudbury, 
and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  Treasurer,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction. 

"  What  a  dreadful  condition  London  must 
have  been  in,"  remarked  Fanny. 

"  Dreadful  indeed  !  The  King  was  passing 
along  Smithfield,  slenderly  guarded,  with  only 
a  train  of  some  sixty  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  Sir  W.  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  when 
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he  met  Wat  Tyler  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
rioters,  and  entered  into  a  conference  with  him. 
Tyler  told  his  companions  to  retire  until  he 
should  give  them  a  signal,  when  they  were  to 
murder  all  the  company  except  the  King  him- 
self, whom  they  were  to  detain  prisoner.  He 
advanced  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  the  royal 
retinue,  and  there  behaved  so  insolently  that 
the  Mayor  could  not  bear  it,  and  he  struck  Wat 
Tyler  so  violently  with  his  sword  that  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  instantly  killed  by  others 
of  the  attendants." 

"  I  wonder  the  mob  didn't  kill  the  Mayor, 
and  the  King,  and  all  the  gentlemen  !"  exclaimed 
Harry. 

"  Probably  they  would,  Harry,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
young  King.  He  ordered  his  company  to  stop, 
and  then  advanced  alone  toward  the  enraged 
multitude,  and,  with  a  pleasant  face,  asked 
them,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disorder, 
my  good  people  ?  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have 
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lost  your  leader  ?  I  am  your  king.  1  will  be 
your  leader."  The  people  were  overawed  by 
his  presence,  and  implicitly  followed  him.  He 
led  them  into  the  fields  to  prevent  any  further 
mischief  arising  through  their  continuance  in 
the  city.  He  was  there  joined  by  an  officer  and 
troops  who  had  been  secretly  drawn  together  ; 
but  he  forbade  the  soldiers  falling  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  and  there  granted  to  them  the 
same  charters  which  he  had  before  given  to  the 
rioters  at  Mile  End." 

"  What  a  brave  young  king  ! '  said  Henry 
Sterling. 

"  Yes.  Unfortunately  the  promise  of  his 
early  years  was  not  fulfilled  in  after  life.  And 
now,  dear  children,  you  see  the  appropriateness 
of  the  pageant  which  represented  Wat  Tyler's 
head,  Sir  William  Walworth,  and  King  Richard 
in  combination." 

"  O  yes,  Aunt  Lizzie  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Willis,"  said  Henry ;  "  I 
see  very  plainly  now  that  there  was  much 
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meaning  underlying  some  of  the  pageants  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to  us  so  strange." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  about  some  more  Lord 
Mayor's  Shows  ?  do,  please  ! ':  pleaded  Pressie. 

"  Do  please,  aunty,"  echoed  Lucy. 

"  During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Willis,  "  the  Lord  Mayor  Show 
tvas  a  yearly  thing,  and  always  accompanied  by 
pageants  ;  but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out 
men's  minds  were  occupied  with  serious  mat- 
ters, so  that  they  were  not  disposed  for  public 
displays,  even  had  such  been  possible  in  those 
times  of  tumult  and  strife.  Then  followed  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Puritans 
held  power,  and  they  had,  as  you  know,  no  dis- 
position for  any  thing  savoring  so  much  of  pomp 
and  amusement.  For  sixteen  years  no  record 
13  given  of  Lord  Mayors'  Shows.  In  1655  a 
lestoration  of  them  was  attempted  by  Sir  John 
Dethick,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  crowned  virgin  on  horseback,  in 
allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  "  Mercers'  Company, ' 
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f  another  of  the  guilds  of  London,)  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  In  1657  Sir  R.  Chiverton  re- 
stored the  galley,  t\vo  leopards  led  by  Moors, 
and,  what  would  have  delighted  you,  Pressie, 
a  giant  who  walked  on  stilts,  and  a  pageant  with 
Orpheus,  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs." 

"  I  should  not  think  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  Puritans  would  approve  of  such  a  pagan 
representation  as  that,  Miss  Willis,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Neither  should  I  think  so,"  replied  Miss 
Willis. 

"  Did  they  ever  get  any  fine  shows  again  ? " 
asked  Pressie. 

"  O  yes  !  with  the  Restoration  returned  the 
old  shows  in  all  their  splendor." 

"  What  was  the  Restoration  ? " 

"  It  was  the  return  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to 
the  throne,  Pressie,  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  wanderei 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Scotland, 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  it  was 
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not  until  the  year  1660  that  he  really  ascended 
the  throne  of  England.  That  year  no  expense 
was  spared  to  make  a  goodly  display  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day.  In  fact,  there  were  twice  as 
many  pageants  and  speeches  as  there  had  for- 
merly been." 

"I'm  glad  there  were!'  exclaimed  Pressie. 
"  Can  you  tell  us  what  any  of  them  were,  Miss 
Willis  ? " 

"  I  only  know  what  was  the  principal  feature 
in  1660 — it  was  the  Royal  Oak." 

"Why  did  they  have  an  oak,  Aunt  Lizzie, 
and  why  did  they  call  it  the  Royal  Oak  ? ' 

"  Out  of  compliment  to  the  King,  Willie. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  his  son 
was  unwilling  to  let  go  the  crown,  which  was 
his  by  inheritance,  without  a  struggle  ;  he  was 
acknowledged  as  King  in  Scotland,  and  he 
marched  into  England  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
He  had  a  battle  with  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides in  the  city  of  Worcester,  when  his  army 
was  totally  routed,  and  himself  obliged  to  flee. 
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By  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  he  went 
to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  inhabited  by  a  farmer  called  Pen- 
derell.  To  him  the  King  intrusted  himself— 
told  him  who  he  was,  and  the  farmer  felt  how 
great  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  him,  and, 
though  a  large  reward  was  offered  to  any  who 
would  betray  the  King,  and  death  denounced 
against  any  who  should  conceal  him,  he  yet  pro- 
fessed and  maintained  unshaken  fidelity." 

"  I'm  glad  he  did  ! "  exclaimed  Harry.  "  What 
a  traitor  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  betrayed 
the  King  when  he  trusted  himself  so  to  him." 

"  I  think  he  would,  Harry." 

"  How  did  he  hide  him,  Aunt  Lizzie  ? "  in  • 
quired  Willie. 

"  He  took  his  four  brothers  into  his  counsel, 
and  they  were  equally  honorable  with  himself. 
They  clothed  the  King  in  a  dress  like  their 
own,  and  then  went  into  a  neighboring  wood, 
gave  him  a  bill,  and  pretended  to  employ  them- 
selves in  cutting  fagots." 
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"  But  did  the  King  know  how  to  cut  wood, 
aunty  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  I  dare  say,  Willie  ;  his  hands 
were  more  used  to  handle  a  sword  than  an  ax." 

u  He  would  be  like  King  Alfred  when  he  let 
the  cakes  burn,"  remarked  Henry. 

"  Doubtless  he  was  thinking  of  far  different 
things — his  crown  and  kingdom  lost,  and  him- 
self a  fugitive,  a  price  set  upon  him.  Some 
nights  he  lay  upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  on 
one  occasion  mounted  into  an  oak,*  where  he 
sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
for  twenty-four  hours.  While  he  was  thus  con- 
cealed he  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  seeking  him,  could  hear  them  speak, 
and  also  the  crashing  of  the  branches,  as  they 
beat  about  to  find  him." 

"  O  how  frightened  he  would  be  ! "  exclaimed 
Pressie. 

"  Then  this  Was  why  the  oak  tree  figured  in 
the  procession  ? '  inquired  Henry. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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"  Yes  ;  that  oak  was  called  the  '  Royal  Oak,' 
and  was  regarded  with  great  veneration  for  a 
long  time  by  the  people  around.  After  Oliver 
Cromwell  died  Charles  came  to  London,  amid 
wonderful  rejoicings,  and  passed  through  the 
army  at  Blackheath  on  the  2Qth  of  May,  which 
was  his  birthday  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  England, 
we  call  it  '  Royal  Oak  Day  ; '  and  the  drivers 
of  teams  adorn  their  horses'  heads  with  branches 
of  '  royal  oak,'  as  we  term  the  light-colored,  early 
leaves  of  the  oak." 

"  I  suppose,  Miss  Willis,  we  in  this  country 
can  scarcely  imagine  or  understand  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  on  the  restoration  of  the 

K^ " 
ing  ? 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can  quite  imagine  it, 
Fanny,  nor  any  .one  who  has  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  republic,  any  more  than  you  can 
understand  the. deep  love  and  loyalty  in  an  En- 
glish breast  which,  at  sight  of  royalty,  becomes 
an  emotion  almost  too  strong  to  be  repressed. 
I  have  known  people  moved  to  tears  as  they 
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gazed  for  the   first   time   on   our  dear  British 
Queen  ! " 

<(  Didn't  you  know,  Cousin  Fanny,  that  aunty 
had  seen  the  Queen  ?  "  asked  Willie  so  earnestly 
and  seriously  that  Miss  Willis  smiled. 

"  To  go  back  to  the  Lord  Mayors'  Shows," 
resumed  that  lady  ;  "  the  only  interruptions  to 
them  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
were  those  caused  by  the  plague,  and  the  great 
fire  in  London,  until  a  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  city,  which  ended  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  city  charter,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  by  the  King.  King 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  Lord  Mayors'  feasts.  The  last  great  show 
was  in  1702.  The  Mayor  was  then  a  member 
of  the  'Vintners'  Company/  and  their  patron, 
Saint  Martin,  appeared  and  divided  his  cloak 
among  the  beggars,  according  to  the  ancient 
legend.  Then  followed  an  Indian  galleon,  which 
was  rowed  by  bacchanals,  and  carried  Bacchus 
on  board  ;  then  came  the  chariot  of  Ariadne  ;  a 
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scene  at  a  tavern,  and  an  '  arbor  of  delight/ 
with  satyrs  carousing." 

"  They  seem  to  have  arranged  the  whole 
show  to  please  the  'Vintners'  Company,'  '  said 
Fanny. 

"  It  must  have  been  very  stupid,  I  think," 
remarked  Harry. 

"  It  was  both  stupid  and  costly.  An  enter- 
tainment was  prepared  for  the  following  year, 
but  the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Anne,  prevented  its  being 
carried  out.  The  Mayor  rode  on  horseback  in 
these  civic  displays  until  the  year  1712,  when 
a  coach  was  provided  for  his  use.  In  1757  a 
very  gorgeous  carriage  was  constructed,  which 
cost  ,£1065  33.  sterling." 

"  How  much  is  that  in  our  money,  Aunt 
Lizzie  ? '  asked  Harry. 

"  Something  over  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  More  than  five  thousand  dollars  ! "  exclaimed 
Prescott ;  "  why,  that  coach  never  ought  to  be 
used  up." 
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"  It  is  not  used  up  yet,  Pressie,  for  it  is  still 
used  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day." 

"  I  should  think  the  Queen  couldn't  have  any 
thing  more  splendid,"  said  Willie  ;  "  do  you 
think  she  has,  aunty  ? ': 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach 
compares  with  the  Queen's  state  carriage, 
Willie,  for  as  I  never  saw  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession,  I  never  saw  his  coach.  The  panels 
were  painted  by  Cyprian." 

"  Did  the  procession  go  past  where  the  King 
lived,  for  him  to  see  it,  aunty  ? ' 

"  No,  Willie  ;  royalty  generally  viewed  it 
from  a  balcony  at  the  corner  of  Paternoster 
Row,  which  is  almost  close  to  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  procession  passing  through  St. 
Paul's  church-yard,  on  its  way  to  Guildhall. 
Have  you  not  often  seen  the  name  Paternoster 

j 

Row  on  the  books  you  have  had  from  England  ? ': 
"Yes,  Uncle  Walter  told  us  it  was  a  great 

place  for  books." 

"  Well,  /  should  think  the  people  in  London 
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would  be  sorry  not  to  have  those  old  shows," 
said  Pressie. 

"  Especially  the  giants,"  suggested  his  sister. 

"  Times  have  changed,  Pressie,  and  people's 
tastes  have  changed  ;  so  that  in  the  modern  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  restore  them, 
they  have  been  felt  to  be  out  of  place." 

"  But  had  they  any  giants  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  They  did  have  two  colossal  figures  of  the 
Guildhall  giants  so  lately  as  1837,  Pressie,  and 
in  1841  a  ship  fully  rigged  and  manned  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  on  wheels." 

"  And  were  there  real  sailors  on  it  ? ' 

"  The  sailors  were  personated  by  boys  from 
the  naval  school  at  Greenwich.  The  most  am- 
bitious attempt  to  resume  the  old  shows,  as  well 
•  as  the  last,  was  made  in  1853,  when  there  were 
allegorical  cars.  First  was  a  chariot  of  Justice 
drawn  by  six  horses,  followed  by  standard- 
bearers  of  all  nations  on  horseback." 

"  That  part  of  the  procession  would  look  fine," 
said  Harry. 
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"  So  I  should  think.  At  our  first  '  Great 
Exhibition'  in  London,  the  flags  of  all  nations 
floated  from  the  top  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  all 
around,  and  I  thought  they  looked  very  well, 
and  very  significant.  After  the  standard-bearers 
in  the  Mayor's  procession  came  an  Australian 
cart  drawn  by  oxen,  and  containing  a  gold-dig- 
ger employed  in  washing  quartz  ;  then  followed 
attendants  carrying  implements  of  industry,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  enormous  car  drawn  by  nine 
horses,  upon  which  was  placed  a  terrestrial 
globe  with  a  throne  upon  its  summit,  on  which 
sat  Peace  and  Prosperity,  represented  by  two 
girls  from  one  of  the  circuses.  Soon  after  this 
the  city  barges  were  sold,  and  the  water  pageant 
abolished.  The  annual  procession  now  has  very 
little  pomp  or  stateliness  about  it." 

"  Did  they  go  all  the  way  by  water,  Aunt 
Lizzie  ? '  inquired  Harry. 

"  No,  they  used  to  go  from  the  Guildhall  to 
Blackfriars  stairs,  and  then  go  from  there,  by 
water,  to  Westminster,  where  the  Lord  Mayor 
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was  sworn  in  ;  then  back  again,  on  the  Thames, 
to  Blackfriar's  stairs,  where  they  landed,  and 
then  went  along  the  streets  to  the  Guildhall, 
passing,  as  I  told  you,  through  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard into  Cheapside,  out  of  which  runs  King- 
street,  where  Guildhall  is." 

"  Is  there  nothing  particular  whereby  the  day 
is  now  celebrated,  Miss  Willis  ? ' '  asked  Fanny. 

"  The  chief  feature  is  a  banquet  at  the  Guild- 
hall, to  which  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters are  invited,  and  they  are  expected  in  their 
speeches  after  dinner  to  explain  what  the  policy 
of  their  government  is  to  be." 

"  Well,  /  should  think  they'd  better  have  kept 
to  shows,"  said  Pressie.  And  as  Miss  Willis 
looked  on  the  boy,  there  came  to  her  heart  some 
words  written  long  ago,  which  she  thought  might 
be  applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals  : 

"  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but 
when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ELIZABETH. 

IT  was  Monday,  the  customary  washing-day 
in  Glenburgh,  but  no  washing  was  thought  of 
on  this  particular  Monday  ;  for  the  proclama- 
tion for  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise  had 
been  read  in  all  the  churches  the  day  before, 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  children  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  elder 
people  were  busy  as  bees,  preparing  for  the 
great  festal  occasion. 

Mrs.  Sterling  was  helping  Deborah  to  make 
pies  and  cake  enough  to  furnish  an  eating- 
house  :  pumpkin,  squash,  mince,  custard,  apple- 
pies — pans  of  cream-biscuit,  tarts,  plum-cake, 
all  came  from  the  oven  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  fowls  and  turkeys  were  rejoicing  in  an  unu- 
sual bestowal  of  attention  frcm  the  children, 
who  fed  them  almost  to  gluttony  for  the  coming 
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day  of  feasting  which  they  were,  in  their  way, 
to  help  to  celebiate. 

For  weeks  ths  Sterling  children  had  looked 
forward  to  tJiis  week  with  unbounded  anticipa- 
tions of  delight.  For  their  Aunt  Prescott  was 
coming  with  the  cousins  and  their  cousins'  En- 
glish aunt,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  which 
opens  our  chapter. 

You  must  imagine  the  joy  of  the  meeting  and 
the  warmth  of  the  welcome. 

No  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  cattle  were  still 
in  the  pastures  near  the  barn,  where  they  were 
fed  at  night,  to  make  amends  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  frost.  The  grass  was  brown  and  the 
trees  were  bare,  except  the  pines,  the  hemlocks, 
and  the  spruces  ;  but  the  Indian  summer  lin- 
gered late  this  year,  and  the  squirrels  were 
blithe  in  the  woods,  and  the  slant  light  was 
warm  in  its  tint  on  the  hills,  and  there  was  many 
a  charm  of  landscape  belonging  only  to  sere 
November,  when  the  Prescott  children  came 
with  their  aunt  and  mother  to  Grandpapa  Pres- 
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cott's,  at  Glenburgh.  Uncle  Henry  and  Uncle 
Walter  were  not  to  arrive  until  the  nisrht  before 

O 

Thanksgiving,  which  is  always  appointed,  as  all 
New  England  children  know,  on  Thursday. 

After  breakfast  on  Tuesday  the  children 
rushed  into  the  parlor  in  walking  array. 

"  Aunt  Lizzie  !  Aunt  Lizzie  ! '  said  Henry, 
who  had  already  "  taken  stock  in  the  new  rela- 
tionship," as  Deborah  declared,  "we  want  you 
to  go  with  us  to  the  river  ;  we  can  follow  the 
brook  through  the  glen.  Will  you,  please  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Henry,  I  am  always  ready  for 
a  stroll  through  a  glen,  and  I  want  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beautiful  river  which  I 
crossed  so  many  times  during  my  travels  this 


summer.' 


So  away  they  started  from  the  dear  old  home- 
stead, as  happy  a  party  as  ever  met  to  keep 
Thanksgiving.  "  Aunt  Lizzie J:  had  quite  a 
body-guard  around  her — a  body-guard  of  bright, 
loving  young  hearts.  Fanny  Sterling  linked 
her  arm  in  Miss  Willis's  right,  while  Willie 
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Prescott  held  his  auntie's  left  hand.  Pressie 
Sterling  went  off  with  his  little  Cousin  Lucy, 
who  was  a  wonderful  delight  to  him.  He  never 
coiild  understand  why  all  girls  were  not  like 
Lucy,  just  as  gentle  and  as  sweet  ;  he  was  sure 
they  were  a  great  deal  nicer  than  girls  as  fierce 
as  Fanny  ;  and  blue  eyes  were  "no  end"  nicer 
than  dark  ones,  which  had  a  way  of  flashing  he 
didn't  like.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  to  look 
at  Miss  Willis's  eyes,  and  he  was  considerably 
puzzled  in  his  mind  when  he  found  they  were  not 
blue,  like  Lucy's,  for  he  thought  she  was  just 
as  gentle.  A  pretty  picture  were  those  two 
children  as  they  trotted  off  down  the  lane 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and  as  Miss 
Willis  watched  them,  she  thought  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  the  simile  which  has  called 
children  the  flowers  of  humanity  is  very  near 
to  truth.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  watch 
the  two  cousins,  Henry  Sterling  and  Harry 
Prescott.  Very  firm  and  fast  was  the  friendship 
between  them.  There  was  just  that  dissimi- 
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larity  in  their  mental  and  moral  conformation 
which  fitted  them  admirably  to  "  notch  in  "  to 
each  other.  The  impetuosity  of  Harry's  nature 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  quiet  thoughtful- 
ness  of  Henry's. 

"  I  hope  you'll  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
England  while  you're  here,  Miss  Willis,"  said 
Fanny.  "  There  are  a  thousand-and-one  things 
I  want  to  know." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  particular  one  just 
now  ? '  said  Miss  Willis,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I  was  just  wondering  whether  your 
lanes  are  any  thing  like  this  ;  and  whether 
your  hedge-rows  equal  in  picturesqueness  this 
old  Virginia  fence  ! "  And  there  was  a  glim- 
mer of  fun  in  Fanny's  black  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 

"Why,  Fanny!"  exclaimed  her  brother  Henry, 
'•what  are  you  thinking  of?'  for  Henry  had 
not  seen  the  glimmer 

"They're  just  as  beautiful  as  they  can  be  !' 
put  in  Willie. 
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"Of  course  they  are!'  said  Henry — "all 
<:oses  and  honeysuckles  ;  and — " 

"Thank  you!'  exclaimed  Fanny.  "It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  have  the  testimony  of  such 
veritable  eye-witnesses  as  the  well-known  and 
accomplished  travelers,  Mr.  William  Prescott 
and  Mr.  Henry  Sterling ! ' 

Then  all  the  party  laughed,  for  they  saw  the 
twinkle  in  Fanny's  eyes  this  time,  and  the 
merry  laugh  lurking  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"  Well,  now,  really  and  seriously,  Miss  Willis, 
are  the  vaunted  hedge-rows  of  England  as  lovely 
as  report  says  ? ): 

"  I  do  not  know  what  report  has  said  to  you, 
Fanny,  but  I  judge  it  has  not  exaggerated  their 
picturesqueness.  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  things  possible,  to  stroll  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  in  a  country  lane,  with  the  fragrant 
Hawthorne  clothing  with  its  white  blossoms  the 
hedge-row  on  right  and  left  ;  while  here  and 
there  the  wild  rose  hangs  its  garlands  of  deli- 
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care  pink,  and  the  honeysuckle  entwines  its  long, 
pliant  branches  laden  with  classic  flowers." 

"Now,  Fanny  ! '  said  her  brother,  "are  you 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  hedges  over 
fences  ? ): 

"  Not  as  yet,"  persisted  Fanny  ;  "  for  you 
know  I  always  enjoy  immensely  climbing  over 
these  fences  of  ours,  and  it  seems  to  me 
those  English  hedge-rows  would  be  some- 
what inconvenient  for  that  same  healthful 


exercise.' 


Why  hadn't  nature  made  Fanny  a  boy  ? 

So  you  would  have  asked,  if  you'd  heard  her 
talk  when  she  was  in  one  of  her  wild  moods. 
But  Fanny  possessed  a  very  lovable  nature,  let 
me  tell  you,  for  all  her  hoyden  talk.  Miss 
Willis  was  attracted  by  her,  and  soon  loved 
her  dearly  ;  and  even  already  she  understood 
her  well  enough  to  know  she  did  not  mean  all 
her  words  might  seem  to  imply. 

"As  to  the  climbing,"  she  said,  smiling,  "I 
think  our  English  tastes  get  quite  enough  of 
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that  in  crossing"  the  stiles  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  abound." 

"Isn't  it  rather  dull  walking  between  high 
hedges,  where  you  can't,  by  any  possibility,  see 
over  or  through,  as  we  can  so  conveniently 
throusrh  and  above  our  fences  ? ' 

O 

"  It  is  a  very  pleasant  kind  of  dullness,  I 
assure  you,  if  dullness  you  persist  in  calling 
what  is  a  great  enjoyment.  I  walk  sometimes 
where  the  monotony  of  the  hedge-row  is  varied, 
every  few  feet,  by  magnificent  elms,  and  stately 
oaks,  and  spiral-blossomed  chestnut-trees,  and 
the  air  around  is  vocal  \\  ith  sweet  sounds  j 
for  the  birds  seem  keeping  carnival,  so  great 
is  the  outburst  of  song  ;  and  so  clear  and 
distinct  are  the  varied  notes,  that  I  can  dis- 
tinguish now  the  exquisite  song  of  the  linnet 
or  the  thrush  ;  and,  if  it  be  evening,  in 
early  summer,  the  low  soft  notes  of  the 
nightingale." 

0 

"That  must  be  charming,  Miss  Willis.  I'm 
converted  to  the  superior  excellence  of  hedge- 
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rows  !  Will  you  enlighten  me  on  one  more 
point  ? '  said  Fanny. 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  speak,  just  now,  of  the  flower 
of  the  honeysuckle  as  classic  ? ' 

"  Because  of  its  use  as  a  decoration  in  Grecian 
architecture." 

"  Indeed  !  I  don't  remember  having  seen  it ; 
but  then  I  haven't  seen  much  architecture.  I'm 
looking  forward,  as  you  know,  to  seeing  some 
of  the  splendid  edifices  of  Europe,  in  the  '  good 
time  coming/  far  enough  away,  though,  I  fear." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  possible  you  may  have  seen 
the  ornamentation  to  which  I  refer,  without  rec- 
ognizing it  as  the  honeysuckle.  When  we  re- 
turn to  the  house  I  will  sketch  the  flower  foi 
you,  as  it  is  adapted  for  architectural  decoration." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Willis." 

"  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  was  hrst  so 
adapted  ? '  asked  Henry,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing very  attentively  to  his  sister's  question  and 
Miss  Willis's  explanation. 
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"  In  looking  into  this  subject,  some  little  time 
ago,  Henry,  I  found  that  the  first  mention  of 
the  use  of  the  honeysuckle  was  in  reference  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymen,  near  Miletus 
This  was  a  Grecian  temple,  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  the  flower  in  question  was 
used  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  its 
interior." 

"  I'm  very  fond  of  any  thing  about  architec- 
ture," pursued  the  boy.  "  I  hope  papa  will  let 
me  be  an  architect.  Can  you  tell  us  more  of 
this  old  temple,  Miss  Willis  ? " 

"  I  only  know  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Peonius 
after  its  destruction  by  Xerxes,  in  the  year  479 
before  Christ." 

"  I'll  ask  Uncle  Walter,  when  he  comes,  if  he 
knows  any  thing  about  it,"  said  Harry. 

"  Yes,  do,  Henry  ;  Uncle  Walter  is  sure  to 
know,"  said  Willie;  "for  he  knows  all  about 
those  old  heroes — he  told  me  ever  so  much 
about  Xerxes  one  day,  and  I  think  he'll  know 
about  Peonius  and  that  old  temple." 
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"  We'll  try,"  rejoined  his  cousin,  "  for  I  do 
want  to  know  more  about  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  glen.  Now  this  glen  was  the  very  favor- 
ite spot  of  all  the  nooks  about  grandpa's  farm  ; 
favorite  with  the  older  folks  for  its  quiet,  roman- 
tic beauty  ;  favorite  with  the  young  folks  for  its 
ample  provision  for  hide-and-seek.  Often  and 
often  had  Harry  told  Aunt  "Lizzie,  of  the  capital 
games  he  and  Willie  and  their  cousins  had  had 
among  the  pines  and  hemlocks  which  clothed 
its  heights  ;  and  not  less  frequently  had  Willie 
told  her  of  the  brook  which  ran  through  its  cen- 
ter in  eccentric  curves,  and  which  he  said  made 
him  always  think  of  those  "  still  w7aters  "  which 
David  speaks  of  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

"  Now  isn't  this  splendid,  Aunt  Lizzie  ! '  ex- 
claimed Harry.  And  he  darted  off  like  a  young 
hare  to  find  some  hiding-place  where  he  might 
await  the  coming  of  the  more  sober  among  the 
party,  and  then  dart  out  with  a  wild  halloo, 
which  Fanny  said  she  supposed  was  an 
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intended  imitation  of  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians,  and  she  was  certain  it  must  be  quite 
as  ugly. 

"  Isn't  this  beautiful,  Aunt  Lizzie  ;  O  !  isn't 
it  beautiful  ? '  said  Willie  ;  and  he  loosened  his 
clasp  of  aunty's  hand  and  ran  to  stoop  over  his 
favorite  "  still  waters  "  of  the  brook. 

"  O  aunty !  aunty  !  be  quick  and  look  ! '  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  as  he  caught  sight  of  some 
frost-work  on  the  borders  of  the  stream.  And 
Miss  Willis  looked  ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  frost- 
king  had  been  busy  bestowing  the  first  touches 
of  his  art — the  first  tokens  of  his  power  on  the 
"Brook  of  the  Glen."  Fairy-like  were  the 
chenille  fingers  tipped  with  crystal,  which  over- 
hung it ;  and  as  Miss  Willis  stood  with  the 
children  watching  the  stream,  every  mimic  wave 
of  it  washed  anew  its  tasseled  borders,  adding 
insensibly,  but  surely,  to  the  iciness  which  would 
soon  almost  obscure  it. 

"  O  Lucy  !  this  is  just  like  candy,"  said  Pres- 
sie,  as  he  broke  off  one  of  the  crystal  drops 
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and  put  it  into  the  little  girl's  mouth,  opened  so 
readily  for  the  reception  of  candy.  Candy,  how- 
ever, it  didn't  seem  to  be,  to  judge  by  the  wrj 
face  of  the  child  ;  and,  greatly  disappointed, 
Pressie  said,  "D&rityou  like  it,  Lucy?' 

"  O  !  it's  so  cold,  Cousin  Pressie,  and  it  isn't 
sweet,  either  ! ' 

"  Jack  Frost  only  makes  cold  candies ;  he 
doesn't  make  any  sweeties,"  said  Fanny,  amused 
at  the  comical  look  on  the  child's  face. 

Lucy's  disappointment  was  soon  over,  for 
Prescott  took  her  hand,  and  away  they  went, 
lower  down  the  glen.  They  were  obliged  to 
wait,  however,  for  they  had  come  to  some  step- 
ping-stones, and  with  all  his  desire  to  be  gallant 
to  his  little  cousin,  Pressie  could  not  attempt  to 
get  both  himself  and  Lucy  safely  over.  Cousin 
Henry  lifted  her  across,  and  again  she  ran  along 
with  Pressie. 

"  O  look,  Lucy !  Look  at  this  beautiful 
waterfall !  " 

"Is   it  a   little  Niagara?"  asked  the  child. 


.  -.\T;-^K?..^':"I?    vV-w?! 
--•^1s853£s;v   v*cv    l-<dni; 


"  I've    Found    Niagara  ! 
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"Aunt  Lizzie  has  been  to  Niagara,  and  she  said 
there  was  water  tumbling  down." 

"  I  guess  it  is  ;  we'll  call  it  so  !  Miss  Willis  ! 
Fanny  !  Willie  !  all  of  you  come  quick — we've 
found  Niagara  ! ' 

"  Whoop  !  Whoo-o-o-op  !  Whoo-o-o  ! '  And 
Harry  darted  from  his  hiding-place.  "  Such  an 
astounding  discovery  brought  me  from  my  cave ! 
Where  is — where  is  Niagara  ? "  And  Harry 
leaked  up  at  the  sky,  and  looked  to  the  tops  of 
the  waving  pines  with  an  expression  of  mock 
gravity,  and  as  though  he  expected  to  see  the 
cataract  pouring  down  from  the  heights  above 
him  ! 

"  It's  here,  Brother  Harry !  down  here,"  said 
Lucy,  eagerly. 

"  O  !  that's  Niagara,  is  it  ?  Excuse  my  not 
seeing  it  at  first,  little  sis  !"  And  in  his  wild, 
boyish  spirit,  he  seized  the  child  and  jumped  her 
and  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  mimic  cas- 
cade. Then  they  sauntered  to  the  rivei,  which 

glided  on  in  its  noiseless  way,  just  as  it  did  when 

5 
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the  forests  overhung  it,  and  the  dusky  braves 
and  their  squaws  passed  over  it,  in  dainty  birch- 
bark  boats,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Now  the  water  caught  the  light  like  an  opal, 
changing  from  pale  blue  to  faintest  pink,  and  it 
was  beautiful  to  see,  with  the  purple  mountains 
for  background.  They  came  home  by  way  of 
the  Indian  cave,  where  many  relics  of  many  a 
meal  (with  the  broken  pottery  wherewith  it  was 
served)  had  been  dug  up  by  Fanny  and  Henry, 
such  as  clam-shells  and  bones  of  deer.  This 
made  an  interesting  story  to  tell  their  English 
friend  ;  but  it  was  broken  off  by  her  suddenly 
calling  out  in  a  soft,  clear  voice,  "  Cusha ! 
Cusha  !  dish  !  Cush  !  Cush ! '  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  children.  Still  more  sur- 
prised were  they  when  they  saw  the  herd  of 
cattle,  which  had  been  browsing  quietly  at  a 
little  distance,  first  lift  their  heads  and  listen, 
and  then  come  on  quickly  and  gayly  to  the 
musical  call,  as  the  rats  followed  the  pied  piper 
of  ancient  Hamelin. 
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"  Why  ! '    exclaimed  Henry,  "  is  that  the  way 
you  call  them  in  England  ?" 

"  Dear  me  ! '  said  Fanny.  "  How  glad  I  ar, 
to  know  what  Miss  Ingelow  means  in  her  poem, 
'  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  :' 

"  '  Cusha  !  cusha  !  cusha  ! '  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling. 
Far  away  I  heard  her  song, 
'  Cusha  !  cusha  ! '  all  along : 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song." 

"  O   yes,"    said    Henry,  and   then,  aside   to 
Willie  : 

"  A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  son's  wife,  Elizabeth." 

"  This  is  the  way  it  ought  to  go,"  replied 
Willie : 

"  A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  dear  Aimt  Elizabeth." 

"Thank    you    for    the    parody,"    said    Miss 
Willis,  smiling.     "  Cusha !  cusha  ! '    called  she 
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again,  and  the  little  red-and-white  Alder ney 
cows  and  the  mouse-colored  oxen  came  dancing 
after  her. 

"  They  might  as  well  come  into  the  yard  and 
have  some  turnips  now,"  said  Henry,  opening 
the  barn-yard  gate.  "  How  funny  !  I  believe 
you  are  a  witch,  Aunt  Lizzy.  We  never  call 
cows  in  that  way,  and  how  could  they  learn  it. 
Besides,  they  never  follow  us  ;  we  drive  them." 

Aunt  Lizzy  could  not  explari  it,  neither  can 
I,  but  thus  it  really  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PURITAN    FESTIVAL 

When  the  pumpkins,  and  apples  and  corn 

Are  all  gathered  in  from  the  cold ; 
When  the  cribs,  unto  bursting,  are  filled 

With  the  ripe  ears,  yellow  as  gold  ; 
When  the  c  xen,  the  cows,  and  the  sheep, 

No  more  on  the  hill-sides  must  roam  ; 
And  it  rain^  or  it  hails,  or  it  snows, 

It  is  time  for  Thanksgiving  to  come. 

When  the  hazy,  the  still,  dreamy  days 

Of  the  Indian  summer  are  o'er  ; 
When  the  squirrels  have  ransacked  the  woods, 

And  laid  up  the  nuts  in  great  store  ; 
When  the  earth  is  all  dreary  and  waste, 

And  the  :,kies  look  scowling  and  glum  ; 
When  the  c'ead  leaves  go  whirling  along, 

It  is  time  for  Thanksgiving  to  come. 

REV.  J.  N.  TARE  ox. 

THE  little  nests  that  had  for  weeks  hung, 
empty  gray  cups,  among  graceful  brown  elm  and 
maple  branches,  were  now  full  of  soft,  pure  snow  ; 
the  brook-cascades  showed  wonderful  turrets 
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and  towers,  spires  and  minarets,  in  miniature, 
resplendent  in  the  sun  as  a  magic  palace  of  east- 
ern story.  Saddle  Hill,  Deer  Hill,  and  River 
View,  smooth  and  round,  were  like  immense 
iced  loaves  of  cake,  only  they  sparkled  as  though 
strewn  with  diamonds  ;  flocks  of  plump  birds 
were  crying  "  chick-a-dee  ;"  and  the  blue  jay 
screamed  his  delight  to  the  hills.  Thanksgiving 
morning  had  come.  Fanny,  Henry,  Harry, 
Willie  Prescott,  and  Lucy  had  all  been  in 
grandmamma's  room,  by  the  blazing,  open  fire, 
a  long  time  before  breakfast  was  announced. 
Mr.  Henry  Prescott  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Prescott,  had  arrived  the  evening  before. 
Uncle  Walter's  arrival  was  certainly  a  matter 
for  thanksgiving  to  the  children,  for  it  was  by  a 
combination  of  happy  circumstances  that  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  pulpit  to  join  again  the 
home  circle  this  year,  and  he  was  very  dear  to 
them. 

Grandpapa's  and  grandmamma's  room  held  the 
only  open  brick  fire-place  in  the  house ;   the 
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others  having  been  bricked  up,  yielding  their 
place  to  the  modern  cast-iron  stove.  So  it  was 
doubly  enjoyable  to  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
family  to  sit  by  this  old  hearth  and  watch  the 
leaping  flame,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the 
glowing  coals.  Pressie,  especially,  used  to  ex- 
ercise his  imagination  watching  for  salamanders 
in  the  fire,  occasionally  telling  his  grandpapa 
that  he  thought  he  saw  an  eye  twinkle  in  the 
heart  of  the  glowing  bed  of  coals,  or  that  he  was 
sure  he  saw  the  tail  of  one  of  those  creatures 
twitch  beneath  the  back-log.  And,  though 
Fanny  told  him,  again  and  again,  that  a  salaman- 
der was  a  thing  of  pure  fiction,  he  could  not  quite 
relinquish  the  idea  that  he  might  yet  see  one 
with  his  own  eyes.  This  morning  he  told  Lucy 
that  if  she  should  see  in  the  fire  a  little  four- 
legged  creature,  looking  like  a  very,  very  small 
crocodile,  only  fiery  red,  she  must  point  it  out 
to  him  at  once. 

"  And  am  I  to  look  at  the  fire  all  the  while  ?" 
asked  little  Lucy. 
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"  Why  Prescott  Sterling !  you'll  make  the 
child  blind  with  your  nonsense ! '  exclaimed 
Fanny.  "No,  love,  you  needn't  look  at  the  fire 
any  more  than  you  please  ;  there's  nothing  to 
see  there." 

"  Halloo,"  said  Henry,  "  here  comes  grandpa 
with  some  pine  knots  ;  these  are  for  evening. 
There'll  be  something  to  see  in  the  evening 
when  those  blaze,  Harry,  I  tell  you  ! ' 

But  now  Deborah  rang  the  bell  for  breakfast, 
and  dancing  and  flying  along  the  entry  went 
the  happy  children  to  the  table  spread  with 
stewed  oysters,  with  chicken  boiled  in  cream, 
with  baked  potatoes,  and  such  delicious  break- 
fast-cakes, to  be  eaten  with  honey,  as  our  city 
children  never  tasted  away  from  the  farm. 

After  breakfast  the  one  hundred  and  seventh 
Psalm  was  read,  commencing,  "  O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good :  for  his  mercy 
endureth  forever.  Let  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  say  so,  whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  the 
hand  of  the  enemy." 
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Soon  after  prayers  the  family  began  to  pre- 
pare for  church,  and  the  big  double  sleigh  was 
driven  to  the  door  by  Sam. 

"  Lucy,"  said  Prescott,  softening  his  voice,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  addressed  his  sweet 
little  cousin,  "  look  out  the  window  ;  brown 
Betty  has  the  open  bells  on  to-day.  She  and 
Maggie  both,  know  it  is  Thanksgiving.  Sam 
gave  them  quantities  of  oats." 

"  Don't  the  bells  tinkle  sweet  !  Baby,  baby," 
called  Lucy,  "  see  the  horses  ! ' 

They  all  went  to  church  but  baby  (who  cried 
because  he  couldn't  go,  and  had  to  be  pacified 
by  being  wrapped  up  by  his  nursemaid  and  car- 
ried to  see  the  sheep  behind  the  barn)  and 
Deborah,  who  was  baking  turkies  and  a  goose 
in  the  brick  oven,  with  the  large,  chicken  pie, 
crowning  dish  of  the  feast  ;  cooking  an  In- 
dian suet  pudding  and  a  rich  plum  pudding 
in  the  stove  oven ;  boiling  turnips,  squash, 
onions,  and  potatoes  in  separate  kettles  and 
stew-pans  on  the  stove,  grinding  coffee,  and 
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spreading  the  table  with  the  choicest  linen  the 
house  afforded,  and  the  state-and-festival  china. 
For  this  was  the  great  feast  day  of  all  the  year 
in  dear  old  puritan  New  England. 

At  church  Miss  Willis  was  met  by  the  strange 
novelty  of  curious  little  tin  foot-stoves,  containing 
pans  of  living  coals,  \vhich  were  for  the  comfort 
of  the  feet,  in  all  the  pews,  each  one  being  filled 
by  its  possessor  at  the  stove  in  the  entry. 
There  was  no  furnace  in  the  church,  but  the 
stove-pipe  passing  through  rendered  the  atmos- 
phere comfortable. 

Mr.  Walter  Prescott  was  in  the  pulpit  with 
the  Glenburgh  minister,  and  on  him  devolved 
the  reading  of  the  "Proclamation  for  a  Day  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Praise,"  which  was  repeated 
on  the  festal  morning,  and  which  always  ended 
in  this  State  with  the  devout  invocation,  "  God 
save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  !  ' 
words  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  old  peo- 
ple by  many  associations. 

Mr.  Prescott  then  offered  the  prayer,  making 
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mention  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  in 
blessings  of  "  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  the  increase 
of  the  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  ;"  that  the 
oxen  had  been  "  strong  to  labor  ;  that  there  had 
been  no  breaking  in  nor  going  out  ;  and  no  com- 
plaining in  the  streets."  He  praised  God  for 
his  goodness  to  the  Commonwealth  in  its  civil 
relations,  and  for  the  spiritual  blessings  he  had 
poured  out  this  year  on  the  land  of  the  pilgrims. 

Then  came  the  sermon  from  the  pastor  of 
Glenburgh,  from  Psalm  cxlv,  third  and  fourth 
verses  :  "  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised ;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearchable. 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  an- 
other, and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts." 

After  the  sermon  a  Thanksgiving  anthem  was 
sung,  the  benediction  pronounced,  and  then 
every  body  went  home  to  eat  chicken-pie 

"  I  think  the  importance  attached  to  the 
chicken-pie,  which  is  so  essential  a  dish  to  a 
Massachusetts  Thanksgiving  dinner,"  said  Mr. 
Walter,  as  they  sat  at  dinner  in  the  Prescott 
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mansion,  "  must  have  come  down  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  Very  likely  they  had  pastry  of 
wild  fowl  at  that  first  Thanksgiving  in  Ply- 
mouth." 

"I  should  be  glad,"  said  Miss  Willis,  "to 
hear  about  that  first  Thanksgiving  dinner." 

"  Our  pilgrim  fathers  suffered  greatly,"  said 
Mr.  Walter,  "during  the  first  months  of  their 
residence  '  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,'  not 
only  from  sickness,  but  from  scarcity  of  food. 
From  letters  written  to  England  we  learn  that 
the  want  of  food  was  so  great  that  strong  men 
staggered  from  weakness.  They  had  also  much 
sickness,  and  great  numbers  died." 

"It  must  have  been  dreadful,"  said  Mrs. 
Henry  Prescott  ;  "it  would  seem  they  had  dis- 
couragement enough  to  cause  them  to  return  to 
dear  old  England." 

"  They  had  no  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Walter.  "  Here,  as  one  of  your  poets  has  said, 
was  '  freedom  to  worship  God.'  The  memory 
of  scourgings,  mutilations,  imprisonments,  was 
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fresh  in  their  minds,  and  the  vast  forest, 
stretching  away  across  a  continent,  must  have 
given  them  such  a  sense  of  freedom  and  refuge 
as  we  can  scarcely  imagine." 

"  Where  did  they  find  any  thing  for  their 
chicken-pie  when  they  were  so  starving,  uncle  ?" 
asked  Prescott. 

"I  will  read,"  said  Mr.  Walter,  "an  extract 
from  Governor  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation.  The  colony  had  sent  out,  Sept. 
1 8,  1621,  a  shallop  to  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
discoveries,  and  trade  with  the  natives  ;  and  he 
says,  '  They  returned  in  safety  and  brought 
home  a  good  quantity  of  beaver,  and  made  re- 
port of  the  place,  wishing  they  had  been  there 
seated,  (but,  it  seems,  the  Lord,  who  assigns  to 
all  men  the  bounds  of  their  habitations,  had  ap- 
pointed it  for  another  use.)  And  thus  they 
found  the  Lord  to  be  with  them  in  all  their 
ways,  and  to  bless  their  outgoings  and  incom- 
ings, for  which  let  his  holy  name  have  the 
praise  "  forever  to  all  posterity." 
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"  Beautiful,"  said  Miss  Willis,  softly. 

"  Amen  ! '  responded  Grandmamma  Prescott 
to  Bradford's  charge  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Walter  read  on  from  the  History  :  " '  They 
began  now  to  gather  in  the  small  harvest  they 
had,  and  to  fit  up  their  houses  and  dwellings 
against  winter,  being  all  well  recovered  in  health 
and  strength,  and  had  all  things  in  good  plenty  ; 
for  as  some  were  thus  employed  in  affairs 
abroad  others  were  exercised  in  fishing,  about 
cod,  bass,  and  other  fish,  of  which  they  took 
good  store,  of  which  every  family  had  their  por- 
tion. All  the  summer  there  was  no  want. 
And  now  began  to  come  in  store  of  fowl  as 
winter  approached,  of  which  this  place  did 
abound  when  they  came  first.  And  besides 
water-fowl,  there  was  great  store  of  wild  turkies, 
of  which  they  took  many,  besides  venison,  etc. 
Besides,  they  had  about  a  peck  of  meal  a  week 
to  a  person,  or  now,  since  harvest,  Indian  corn 
to  that  proportion  ;  which  made  many  afterward 
write  so  largely  of  their  plenty  here  to  their 
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friends  in  England,  which  were  not  feigned,  but 
true  reports.'  Governor  Bradford,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  here  speak  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing appointment  ;  but  Win  slow,  writing  two 
years  after  to  England,  mentions  it.  They  had 
excellent  health,  he  says,  so  that  they  looked 
forward  cheerfully  to  the  bleak  winter  coming. 
So,  after  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  Governor 
Bradford  sent  out  a  company  of  men  to  hunt 
for  game,  which  was  so  plenty  that,  in  one 
day  four  men  killed  enough  to  last  the  whole 
colony  almost  a  week  ;  and  this  Governor  it  was 
who  appointed  the  first  day  of  Thanksgiving, 
which  has  ever  since  been  celebrated." 

"  So  I  suppose  they  made  their  chicken-pie 
of  quails,  and  partridges,  and  wild  ducks,"  said 
Harry  ;  "  perhaps  of  wild  turkies." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  but  I  should 
tell  you  who  were  theii-  guests.  None  other 
than  the  famous  Massasoit  and  ninety  of  his 
Indian  braves.  Massasoit  contributed  five  deer 
to  that  first  Thanksgiving  feast.  It  is  said  our 
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fathers  '  thanked  God  with  all  their  hearts  for  the 
good  world,  and  the  good  things  in  it.'  This 
did  not  look  much  like  recrossing  the  ocean 
from  homesickness,  did  it,  sister  ? ' 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott. 

"They  put  their  hand  to  the  plow,  and  they 
did  not  look  back,"  said  grandmamma,  "  and  the 
harvest  is  ours.  '  One  generation  shall  praise 
thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  thy 
mighty  acts.'  From  that  time  these  English 
exiles  had  sufficient  food." 

"  How  about  the  pumpkin-pie  ? '  asked  Miss 
Willis  ;  "  did  they  all  partake  of  that  Ameri- 
can product  on  this  first  Thanksgiving  ?  and 
did  the  English  palates  like  it  ? '  she  added 
slyly. 

"  I  do  not  think  Winslow  mentions  pumpkin- 
pie  in  his  letter  to  England,"  replied  Mr.  Walter. 
"  When  it  began  to  be  a  Thanksgiving  dish  I 
cannot  say.  O,  you  will  yet  learn  to  like  it, 
Miss  Willis  ! " 

"Grandpa,  what  sort  of  Thanksgivings  did 
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you    have    when    you   was    my   age  ? '     asked 
Willie. 

"  O,  we  had  capital  times !"  said  grandpa. 
"  When  November  commenced  we  children  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Thanks- 
giving. You  see  we  had,  in  that  way,  nearly  a 
whole  month  of  happy  anticipation.  When  we 
gathered  the  pumpkins  we  would  look  out  a 
nice  large  one  for  the  great  occasion.  WThen 
the  very  week  arrived  our  spirits  were  fine- 
On  Monday  I  used  to  be  sent  to  gather  rushes 
with  which  to  scour  the  pewter." 

, 

11  Pewter,  grandpapa  ? ' 

"  Yes.  Pewter  tankards,  pewter  cups,  pew- 
ter spoons,  pewter  plates,  pewter  platters.  We 
ate  from  pewter  in  those  days,  almost  seventy 
years  ago.  My  mother  had  a  set  of  English 
crockery,  cups  and  saucers  with  queer  little 
yellow- winged  birds  on  them  ;  but  the  children 
all  drank  from  pewter,  and  we  all  ate  from  pew- 
ter plates  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  remem- 
ber my  father  objecting  to  the  earthen  plates 
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when  we  began  to  use  them,  saying  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  knives  sharp  with  such 
ware. 

"  So  they  scoured  the  dishes  with  rushes/ 
said  Fanny,  "  and  then — " 

"  Those  of  the  children  who  would  like  to 
hear  about  the  old  Thanksgivings  had  better 
come  to  our  room,"  said  grandmamma,  who 
perceived  that  Mrs.  Sterling  was  about  giving 
the  signal  for  going  into  the  parlor. 

"  May  I  class  myself  among  the  children  ?'; 
asked  Miss  Willis. 

"  We  will  be  very  glad  of  your  company," 
said  grandmamma. 

So  the  children  led  Miss  Willis  to  grand- 
mamma's room,  and  their  Uncle  Walter  followed 
them. 

The  room  was  low,  with  a  large  beam  passing 
overhead  directly  through  the  middle,  support- 
ing the  upper  floor.  The  windows  were  narrow 
and  small-paned.  Miss  Willis  looked  out  upon 
the  hills,  dazzling  in  the  golden  sunlight,  with 
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the  black  trees  at  their  feet  lying  in  exquisite 
picturesqueness  against  the  background  which 
they  made,  and  throwing  black  shadows  on  the 
snow,  like  reflections  in  pure,  still  water. 

"  These  queer  little  eyes  of  windows,"  said 
Grandmamma  Prescott,  "  have  seen  wonderful 
changes  hereabouts.  This  old  farm-house,  built 
a  hundred  years  ago,  stood  in  the  foreground  of 
a  picture  of  forest  once." 

"  O  grandma !  make  a  story  about  it  for 
aunty,"  said  Henry.  "  What  did*  these  queer 
little  eyes  of  windows  see,  grandma  ? ' 

"  Yes,  please  tell  us,"  said  Miss  Willis. 

"  These  queer  eyes,"  replied  grandmamma, 
"  saw,  to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  woods,  thick 
woods,  climbing  the  mountain  like  a  stalwart 
regiment,  and  covering  it  with  all  shades  of 
green  ;  the  opposite  windows  saw  Riverview 
Hill  crowned  with  giant  plumes,  which  shut 
out  that  graceful  bend  of  the  river ;  and,  to  the 
west,  savage  woods,  where  the  wolves  were  still 
sometimes  heard  to  howl  of  an  evening." 
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"  O,  grandma,  wolves  ? "  said  little  Lucy. 

"  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago,"  suggested 
Pressie,  in  a  soothing  voice. 

"  Was  there  nothing  but  woods  ? '  asked 
Willie. 

"  O  yes.  There  were,  in  the  valley,  fields  ol 
Indian  corn,  of  rye,  and  of  w.ieat  ;  vegetable 
gardens,  with  their  borders  of  pinks,  and  peonies, 
and  marigolds  ;  there  were  herds  of  cattle  feed- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  woods  ;  but  few  sheep, 
because  of  the  occasional  incursion  of  wolves 
from  regions  not  very  remote  ;  then  there  was 
such  a  variety  of  birds,  and  small  wild  living 
creatures  as  you  never  see  in  these  days,  for 
they  have  fled  away  from  the  Door  remains  of 
the  ancient  forest  long  ago." 

"  There  were  deer  too,  I  suppose,  grandma  ? " 
asked  Willie. 

"  When  my  mother  was  a  child  among  tnese 
very  hills,"  said  grandpapa,  answering  for  her, 
"  there  were  plenty  of  deer  ;  yes,  and  wild,  red 
Indians  were  not  so  far  away  but  they  came  to 
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this  settlement  occasionally,  and  gave  the  in- 
habitants   a   terrible  fright.     My  grandmother 
could   tell    us    about    that,    if   she   were   here. 
But  when  this  house  was  built  there  were  no 
Indians,  and  not  many  deer,  in   this   vicinity. 
You  think  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  by 
these  narrow  windows.     But  the  old  chimney  ! 
If  the  old  chimney  had  a  tongue  of  its  own,  and 
a  memory  like  that  of  my  mother,  who  came 
here  a  bride  in  the  year  1769,  what  wonderful 
stories  it  could  repeat ! ' 
"  O,  about  what,  grandpa  ? ' 
"  Do  tell  us  some  of  them  ! ' 
"  Please  make  the  old  chimney  talk  !  " 
These  were  the  exclamations  from  every  siae. 
"  If  the   old   fire-place   in   the  dining  room, 
which  is  now  bricked  up  and  gagged  forever, 
nad  the  power  of  speech/'  said  grandpapa,  "  it 
might  tell  you  vhat  a  wide  benevolent  fire-place 
it  was  ;  and  it  might  hint  of  the  feasts  of  roasted 
potatoes,  roasted  eggs,  roasted  chestnuts,  and 
popped  corn  which  have  come  forth  out  of  its 
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ashes.  On  that  hearth  I  used  to  lie,  when  a 
small  boy,  to  watch  for  salamanders,  looking  in- 
tently under  the  forelog,  a  habit  which  has  de- 
scended to  Pressie  here." 

They  all  laughed,  and  Pressie  looked  a  little 
abashed.     To  relieve  him  his  uncle  said  : 

"  I  suppose  the  old  chimney  should  tell  stories 
of  King  Philip's  war  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  grandpapa,  "  and  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  where  my  father  served  under 
General  Gates.  How  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
— then  by  no  means  old  men — used  to  sit  before 
its  bright  fires,  and  talk  about  the  doings  of  the 
Congress  under  Thomas  Jefferson!  They  im- 
pressed us  juvenile  listeners,  I  assure  you,  with 
terrible  fear  for  the  future  of  the  republic,  since 
(as  it  would  seem  by  their  talk)  all  virtue,  and 
honesty,  and  wisdom  in  the  political  world  died 
with  George  Washington.  And  then  what 
sharp  words  (which,  I  am  afraid,  they  would 
gladly  have  made  arrows,  long  enough  to  reach 
over  the  sea)  used  to  be  hurled  from  the  old 
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fireside  at  Napoleon  Bonaparte !  Foi  we  were 
taught  to  consider  the  little  corporal  an  embod- 
ied fiend,  going  about  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour  ;  and  there  was  great  fear  that  he  might 
turn  his  attention  toward  America.  How  I 
used  to  grudge  every  sentence  lost  to  me  when 
my  father  sent  me  to  the  cellar  to  bring  cider 
and  apples  for  the  refreshment  of  the  company  ! 
I  could  tell  you  stories,  heard  upon  this  hearth, 
enough  to  last  until  New  Year's  Day  if  I  talked 
all  the  time.  Stories  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of 
escapes  from  wolves,  and  bears,  and  catamounts  ; 
escapes  from  Indians  ;  of  lost  women  and  chil- 
dren wandering  in  the  forest  ;  stories  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  and  stories  of  the  Revolution  ;  but, 
you  know,  we  should  all  become  too  tired  for 
any  enjoyment  if  we  talked  or  listened  all  the 
lime,  and  I  think  you  children  had  better 
bring  some  apples  and  nuts,  and  we  might 
parch  some  corn  ;  then  I  will  put  a  pine  knot 
on  the  fire,  and  we  will  talk  about  the  old 
Thanksgivings  by  the  light  of  it." 
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To  this  proposal  the  children  joyfully  acceded, 
and  ran  for  the  nuts  and  corn. 

"  I  think  sleighing  is  a  splendid  institution/' 
said  Miss  Willis,  looking  out  of  the  window 
again  at  the  sleighs  passing  swiftly  with  a 
musical  tinkle  of  bells.  "The  beautiful  mount- 
ains, in  their  radiant  white,  make  me  think," 
she  added,  "  of  the  Saviour's  transfiguration 
garments,  <  white  and  glistening/  '  exceeding 
white,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white 
them.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Walter,  who  had  joined  her 
at  the  window,  "  and  of  the  purity  to  which  his 
blood  brings  our  sin-stained  souls — scarlet,  yet 
made  white  as  snow  ! ' 

The  sun,  as  they  looked,  went  down  in  purple 
and  crimson  glory,  the  hills  blushed  into  faint- 
est rose,  and  the  wooded  mountain  wore  a  pur- 
ple mantle. 

"  What  a  magnificent  thought  of  God!'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Walter.  "  For  aught  we  can  see, 
the  revolutions  and  changes  in  nature  might 
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take  place  without  the  endless  variety  of 
beauty  and  charm  which  every-where  meets 
us.  But  the  Maker  of  worlds  is  the  great  Poet 
of  the  universe  ;  the  great  Artist  as  well  as  the 
great  Architect." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Miss  Willis,  "  how 
Mrs.  Browning  has  it,  in  her  Vision  of  Poets  ? 
The  poet  is  hearing  the  trees  chant  '  blessed 
poems  :' 

'  And  passing  homeward  through  the  wood, 
He  prayed  along  the  solitude, 
THOU,  Poet-God,  are  great  and  good  ! 
And  though  we  must  have,  and  have  had, 
Right  reason  to  be  earthly  sad, 
THOU,  Poet-God,  are  great  and  glad  !" 

The  children  now  returned  with  corn  and 
shagbark  walnuts,  which  they  had  cracked  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  kernels  of  corn  were  buried  in  warm 
ashes  or  embers,  in  the  corners  of  the  fire- 
place, and  gently  stirred  with  tongs,  poker,  and 
long  slender  sticks,  till  they  burst  forth  like 
white  flowers  from  the  ashes.  Harry,  Henry, 
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and  Willie  had  each  his  little  bed  of  buried  corn, 
waiting  a  beautiful  resurrection. 

"  This  art  was  learned  of  the  red  men,"  said 
Mr.  Walter. 

"  I  used  to  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Sterling,  who, 
with  her  sister-in-law,  had  come  in  with  the 
children,  "that  this  was  the  article  which  Abi- 
gail carried  to  David.  With  '  the  two  hundred 
loaves,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  five  sheep, 
ready  dressed,'  etc.,  there  were  '  five  measures 
of  parched  corn,'  a  mistake  you  English  ladies 
could  not  make  in  your  childhood." 

"  And  the  parched  corn  that  Boaz  reached 
Ruth,  I  suppose,  was  equally  yellow  maize 
parched,  in  your  opinion  ? "  said  Mrs.  Henry. 

"  Certainly,  Indian  corn  popped  in  the  ashes," 
said  Mrs.  Sterling,  laughing  merrily. 

"  Behold  the  advantage  of  being  bom  in 
England!"  said  Mr. \Valter. 

"  Did  you  pop  corn  on  Thanksgiving  evening, 
grandpapa  ? '  asked  Willie. 

"  Yes,  sometimes.     But    I  was   to   tell   you 
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about  our  old  Thanksgivings.  As  long  ago  as 
I  can  remember,  we  used,  as  I  told  yon,  to  eat 
and  drink  from  pewter.  Every  dish  in  the 
house  was  rubbed  with  rushes  until  it  shone 
like  silver.  The  houses  were  ceiled,  instead  of 
being  plastered,  and  every  inch  of  wood-work, 
and  all  the  floors,  were  scoured  with  sand  and 
soap.  Then  began  the  great  baking.  Pies 
enough  to  last  all  winter  were  made,  plenty  of 
cake,  and  other  good  things.  Thanksgiving 
morning  we  were  out  of  bed  very  early,  and 
had  a  rousing  fire  of  logs  ready  for  mother 
to  get  the  breakfast.  We  always  had  stewed 
or  fried  chicken  for  one  dish  at  breakfast. 
Then  we  all  went  to  meeting,  and  after  meeting 
came  the  great  dinner.  I  was  the  youngest  in 
the  family.  There  were  eight  living  children, 
and  the  older  ones  were  away  from  home,  but 
they  returned  for  this  occasion.  Sistei  Sarah 
used  to  come  with  her  children,  and  we  had  a 
large  company,  and  a  very  happy  one.  First, 
at  dinner,  came  what  we  used  to  call  a  "  boiled 
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dish,"  which  consisted  of  boiled  salt  beef,  boiled 
salt  pork,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets, 
onions,  squash,  carrots,  and  parsnips.  Next 
used  to  come  the  puddings.  Then  there  was  a 
course  of  roast  pork,  cooked  by  turning  and 
basting  before  the  open  kitchen  fire  ;  perhaps 
a  piece  of  roast  beef ;  then  the  chicken  pie, 
made  in  an  earthen  pan,  holding  five  or  six 
quarts,  very  rich,  the  crust  melting  in  the 
mouth.  This  was  the  great  and  choice  dish  of 
the  feast.  Afterward  came  every  sort  of  pie, 
and  plum  cake.  The  older  people  had  also  tea. 
I  am  afraid  we  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  before 
we  were  through  the  dinner.  But  we  ate  mince 
pie  and  pumpkin  pie  in  the  evening  with  un- 
abated relish." 

"  And  did  you  have  to  eat  hasty-pudding  and 
milk  next  day,  as  mamma  used  to  make  us?" 
asked  Mrs.  Sterling.  "  Lent  diet  after  car- 
nival?" 

"No,"  said  her  father,  "I  think  not.  The 
time  of  feasting  and  holiday  lasted  until  Sunday 
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with  us,  and  Thanksgiving  pies  were  produced 
during  the  winter,  whenever  we  had  company, 
I  think  ;  for  they  were  made  rich  enough  to 
keep  a  long  time." 

"  When  I  was  a  little  girl — and  that  was  forty 
years  ago  " — said  Mrs.  Sterling,  "  we  had  only 
the  open  fire-places,  like  this,  in  the  house  ; 
mamma  baked  her  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the 
large  brick  oven  built  in  the  chimney.  How 
we  used  to  vie  with  our  cousins  for  the  honor 
of  grandmamma's  company  on  that  occasion. 
She  was  your  Grandpapa  Prescott's  mother, 
children.  She  always  dressed  in  black  after 
my  grandpapa's  death,  but  we  used  to  coax  her  to 
put  on  her  scarlet  riding-hood  cloak,  and  wear 
it  from  her  house  to  ours  in  honor  of  the  day. 
This  was  made,  when  she  was  a  young  woman, 
of  cloth  imported  from  England,  and  had  be 
come  quite  out  of  fashion  before  our  time 

• , 

Scarlet  was  not  worn  even  by  little  children 
then.  So  it  was  something  exceedingly  unique 
and  novel  to  us.' 
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"  Did  you  have  at  dinner  the  boiled  vegeta- 
ble course  first,  mamma?'  inquired  Fanny. 

"  O  no.  We  had  a  variety  of  meats,  not  al- 
ways the  same,  with  vegetable  accompani- 
ments ;  but  invariably  the  chicken-pie." 

Now  it  was  announced  that  the  corn  was 
ready,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  children  to 
their  friends  with  the  shagbark  walnuts,  Deb- 
orah bringing  in  boiled  chestnuts -to  add  to  the 
collation  ;  after  which  came  tea,  with  various 
little  cakes  handed  about  to  those  who  desired 
further  refreshment.  The  evening  was  finished 
by  family  worship.  Grandpapa  selected  the 
psalm  to  be  sung,  and  it  was  the  14/th  of 
Watts,  beginning, 

"  Let  every  creature  join 
To  praise  th'  eternal  God;" 

and  every  body  sang  through  the  whole  sixteen 
verses  contained  in  the  old  editions,  ending, 

"  But  saints  who  dwell  so  near  his  heart 
Should  sing  his  praises  best." 


Passing   the    Popcorn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FOREFATHER  S'     DAY. 

"Our   fathers   trusted   in  Thee;    they  trusted,  and  Thou 
didst  deliver  them." 

"  A  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore." 

THERE  were  yet  three  days  to  Christmas. 
The  Sterling  children,  with  their  mamma,  had 
already  arrived  at  Mr.  Henry  Prescott's. 

"  Uncle  Walter  !  Uncle  Walter  !  "  called  out 
little  Lucy  joyfully.  "  Pressie,  he  is  coming 
up  the  street  !  Let's  open  the  door  for  him." 

"  We  didn't  think  you  would  come  to-day, 
Uncle  Walter  ! " 

"  No  ?  To-day  is  Forefathers'  Day,  you 
know,"  said  Uncle  Walter,  kissing  both  the 
children,  and  leading  them  into  the  parlor. 

"  Forefathers'  Day,"  he  repeated,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  ladies,  "and  I  thought  you  would 
want  Uncle  Walter  to  help  celebrate  it." 
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"  What  day  is  that  ?  "  asked  Lucy. 

•'  Hasn't  your  English  mamma  taught  you  to 
reverence  Forefathers'  Day  ?'  said  Uncle  Wal- 
ter, laughing.  "  I  was  suspicious  it  might  be 
necessary  for  me  to  come  in  and  remind  you 
that  it  is  the  twenty-second  of  December." 

"  O,  Uncle  Walter,  what  an  excuse  you  have 
to  invent  for  coming  here  ! '  said  Fanny  shyly. 
"  We  have  been  talking  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
all  the  morning,  but  Lucy  and  Pressie  were 
otherwise  engaged,  and  did  not  listen." 

"  You  must  not  think,"  said  Miss  Willis, 
"  that,  because  we  are  English,  we  belong  to 
the  same  class  with  Archbishops  Parker, 
Whitgift,  and  Bancroft.  The  place  I  came  to 
America  to  visit,  next  after  Niagara,  was  Ply- 
mouth." 

"  Thank  you,  in  the  name  of  New  England, 
Miss  Willis,"  said  Mr.  Walter. 

"And  you  have  really  seen. Plymouth  Rock, 
and  been  within  Plymouth  Hall,  auntie  ? '  said 
Willie. 
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"  Yes,  dear,  and  if  Mr.  Walter  will  first  tell 
you  about  that  landing,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  give  the  reason  for  it,  I  will 
afterward  describe  what  I  saw  at  Plymouth." 

"  That  is  a  nice  arrangement,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Willie,  please  call  Henry  and  Cousin  Harry." 

The  children  were  soon  in  a  listening  attitude, 
and  Mr.  Walter  commenced  his  story  : 

"  For  about  sixty  years  before  the  settlement 
of  New  England  there  had  been  in  Old  England 
a  certain  class  of  people  which  was  greatly  per- 
secuted. These  people  were  called  Puritans,  a 
name  given  them  out  of  contempt,  because  they 
professed  to  wish  for  greater  purity  of  morals 
and  of  worship  than  they  found  in  the  English 
Church.  Because  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously worship  in  this  Church,  in  which  they 
thought  were  many  remains  of  Popery,  and 
held  meetings  by  themselves,  they  were  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  and  maltreated  in  many  other 
ways." 

"  By  the  King  ? '    asked  Henry  Sterling. 
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"  Yes.  by  the  King,  and  his  officeis  of  Church 
and  Stite.  This  was  James  First,  the  son  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  Before  this  time, 
those  who  wished  to  judge  for  themselves  what 
the  word  of  God  contained  had  been  sorely 
persecuted.  The  Bible  was  greatly  reverenced, 
but  it  was  a  closed  book.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time,  many  centuries  ago,  a  manuscript  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  copied  out  by  Saint  Columba, 
used  to  be  carried  in  a  splendid  casket  before 
the  warrior  going  to  battle,  and  was  also  used 
for  the  taking  of  oaths,  but  on  no  account  was 
it  to  be  opened!  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  treated  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor, 
you  remember,  Fanny,  there  were  dreadful  per- 
secutions of  those  who  protested  against  letting 
the  priests  judge  for  them  what  they  must  be- 
lieve. But  Mary  Tudor  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Roman  Church." 

"  Well,"    said    Harry,    "  the   Puritans   drove 
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away  the  Quakers  and  Roger  Williams  from 
Massachusetts." 

"One  divine,"  said  Mr.  Walter,  "tells  us 
that  '  persecution  is  the  sin  of  our  fallen  human- 
ity ;'  that  the  Protestant  has  sometimes  '  fancied 
he  might  persecute,  but  the  Papist  was  per- 
suaded that  he  must!  Intolerance  is  an  idea 
inseparable  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
same  minister  I  have  quoted  says,  '  It  is  incon- 
sistent for  the  Protestant  to  persecute  ;  it  is  in- 
consistent for  the  Papist  not  to  do  so.'  But  to 
go  on  with  our  Puritans.  In  the  year  1607 
there  was  a  little  company  of  persecuted  ones 
who  lived  in  that  part  of  England  where  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Not- 
tinghamshire meet.  Get  your  map,  Harry,  and 
let  us  look  at  the  spot." 

"  O,  have  you  ever  been  there,  mamma,  and 
have  you,  auntie  ? '  asked  Willie. 

"  In  that  region',"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  "  Sister 
Lizzie  and  I  have  been  often." 

"  These  good  people,"  pursued  Mr.  Walter, 
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"worshiped  God  by  themselves,  according  to 
their  own  belief  of  what  he  required  of  them 
But  they  were  continually  disturbed  and  put  in 
terror,  and  they  decided  that  they  would  go  to 
Holland,  where  there  was  freedom  for  the  con- 
science. So  they  met  together  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincolnshire — you  will 
find  it  on  the  eastern  coast." 

"  '  Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 
Floweth,  floweth,'  " 

repeated  Fanny,  in  an  aside  to  Miss  Willis. 

"  They  had  hired  a  vessel,"  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"  to  take  them  from  that  port  to  Holland  ;  but 
after  waiting  some  days,  their  vessel  not  ap- 
pearing, they  became  very  anxious." 

"  Was  Jamie  of  Scotland  the  king  ? ' 

"  Yes,  Fanny." 

"  But  wasn't  he  educated  a  Presbyterian  ? ' 

"  Yes,  but  he  turned  against  the  Puritans 
after  he  became  King.  Hume,  the  historian, 
who  does  not  at  all  favor  the  Puritans,  says  of 
James,  'Strongly  inclined  himself  to  mirth,  and 
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wine,  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
their  censure  fcr  his  manner  of  life.'  Hume 
says  also,  '  He  dreaded  likewise  the  popularity 
which  attended  this  order  of  men  in  both  king- 
doms.' And  again  the  same  authority  says, 
'  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scottish  brethren  a 
violent  turn  toward  republicanism,  and  a  zealous 
attachment  to  civil  liberty.'  But  whatever  the 
reason  might  be,  the  King  certainly  became 
much  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  and  said,  '  I  will 
make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out 
of  the  land,  or  else  worse.' 

"  What  would  it  be  to  harry?'    asked  Willie. 

"Harry  is  a  word  used  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, meaning  to  harass,  to  vex,  to  annoy  ;"  re- 
plied Mr.  Walter  ;  "  and  he  threatened  to  do 
this  until  they  should  flee  from  the  land." 

"  What  would  he  do  that  was  worse  ?"  asked 
Harry  Sterling. 

"  You  will  see.  After  a  troubled  time  of 
waiting  in  Boston,  these  fugitives  received  a 
message  informing  them  that  the  ship  would 
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receive  them  on  a  certain  night.  So  they  re- 
paired to  the  place  appointed,  at  the  given 
time,  and  embarked  with  their  goods.  But, 
after  they  were  fairly  on  board,  their  enemies 
entered  the  ship,  and,  treating  them  very  rudely, 
marched  them  back  through  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton, and  brought  them  before  the  magistrates. 
They  had  been  betrayed  by  the  captain.  They 
were  imprisoned  for  awhile,  and  then  dismissed. 
The  next  year  they  made  another  attempt  to  go 
to  Holland,  and  this  time  they  would  not  trust 
an  English  captain,  but  engaged  a  Dutch  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  which  he  owned,  to  take  them 
from  Hull." 

The  children  again  turned  to  the  map  of 
England. 

"  Higher  north,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Willis  ; 
"  here  is  Hull,  on  the  River  Humber,  in  York- 
shire." 

"  They  went  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  beach/' 
continued  Mr.  Walter,  "  far  from  the  town,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  sent  by  boat  to 
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chis  place,  while  the  men  walked  across  the 
land.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  poor  things 
in  the  boat  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  but  had 
to  lie  in  a  little  creek,  waiting  the  Dutch  ship. 
How  glad  they  were  to  see  it  appear !  Their 
fathers  and  husbands  had  been  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  it,  and  walking  impatiently  along 
the  shore,  for  they  feared  their  enemies  as  long 
as  they  were  on  English  soil.  But  now  the  ship 
had  come,  and  part  of  the  men  went  first  to 
embark.  The  boat  had  just  returned  for  an- 
other load,  when  a  company  of  armed  men,  oi» 
foot  and  on  horse,  came  up  to  arrest  them." 

"  O  dear  !  "   sighed  Willie. 

"  I  would  have  fought  ! '  said  Harry  Pies- 
cott. 

"  So  would  I !  "  said  Henry  Sterling. 

"It  was  dreadful,"  said  Mr.  Walter;  "part 
of  the  company  in  the  ship,  and  all  the  women 
and  children  left  behind  ;  for  the  Dutch  captain 
was  frightened  and  weighed  anchor,  and  the 
wind  bcin-j:  favorable  he  was  soon  out  of  sight." 
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"  I  don't  know  which  felt  worse,"  said  Fanny, 
"  the  men  who  were  carried  away,  not  knowing 
what  might  happen  to  their  families,  or  the 
women  and  children." 

"  The  women  and  children  would  feel  worse, 
of  course,"  said  Harry.  "  You  see  they  were 
in  the  enemies'  hands,  and  women  and  children 
always  feel  worse  than  men." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Henry,  thoughtfully. 

"  You  think  if  they  were  good,  noble  men," 
said  their  uncle,  "  they  must  feel  more  for  the 
helpless  than  even  they  would  for  themselves. 
And  I  agree  with  Henry.  But  it  was  very,  very 
sad  for  all.  The  men  had  nothing  with  them, 
no  change  of  clothes,  and  very  few  pence  in 
their  pockets  ;  but  they  only  could  think  of  their 
precious  ones  left  behind.  These  were  taken 
by  the  constables  and  passed  from  one  set  of 
officers  to  another,  till  the  public  functionaries 
grew  tired  of  the  cnarge  of  so  large  a  company, 
and  at  last  dismissed  them.  As  to  their  friends 
in  the  Dutch  ship,  they  were  in  great  danger. 
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A  terrible  storm  drove  them  far  out  of  their 
course  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  But  these 
good  men  prayed  very  earnestly,  and  with  faith  ; 
and  while  the  water  ran  into  their  ears  and 
mouths,  they  still  cried  out,  '  Yet,  Lord,  thou 
canst  save!  yet,  Lord,  thou  canst  save  !'  And 
he  did  save  them." 

"  What  became  of  the  people  left  behind  ? " 
asked  Prescott,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  for  the 
people  at  sea. 

"  They  all  passed  over  to  Holland,  after  a  time, 
though  not  all  at  once.  But  there  was  the  more 
rejoicing  when  they  did  all  meet  in  Amsterdam. 
How  strange  the  city  and  all  the  country  looked 
to  them  !  The  language,  too,  and  the  dress  and 
customs,  seemed  uncouth.  The  houses  were 
built  on  the  flat  morass,  kept  from  the  sea  by  a 
firm  foundation  on  piles,  and  a  great  dam  about 
them  to  keep  out  the  ocean.  Among  these 
exiles  were  Mr.  Robinson  and  Elder  Brewster, 
names  well  known  in  our  New  England  histo- 
ries. Our  English  community  only  stayed  about 
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a  year  in  Amsterdam  ;  they  thought  it  best  to 
remove  from  there  to  Leyden.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  their  pastor  in  that  place  ;  he  succeeded 
the  venerable  Mr.  Richard  Clyfton,  who,  from 
extreme  age,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  place  as 
pastor.  It  is  said  that  his  'white  beard'  is 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  New  England  tra- 
ditions. This  venerable  man  was  the  means 
of  leading  many  to  begin  the  new  life." 

"What  sort  of  a  place  was  Leyden?'  asked 
one  of  the  children. 

"It  was  called  the  'Athens  of  the  West,"'' 
said  their  uncle,  "  being  a  literary  city,  with 
colleges  of  learning.  But  it  also  promoted 
manufacture.  Some  of  these  English  exiles 
learned  to  weave,  others  to  dye  the  silk,  and 
others  to  print.  But  they  did  not  grow  rich 
here  in  worldly  goods.  You  remember,  how- 
ever, what  Solomon  says  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches  ? ' 

"  Yes — a  good  name,"  said  Fanny. 

"  They  had  that  in  Leyden.    '  These  English/ 
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said  their  Dutch  neighbors,  '  have  lived  among 
us  now  these  ten  years,  and  yet  we  never  had 
one  suit  or  action  come  against  them.'  Their 
word  was  readily  taken,  and  the  people  were 
glad  to  deal  with  them,  to  employ  them,  or  to 
lend  them  money.  But  as  the  years  rolled 
away,  and  they  still  felt  themselves  in  a  strange 
land,  they  began  to  talk  of  another  change.  It 
was  not  altogether  through  homesickness  that 
their  discontent  came ;  they  found  their  chil- 
dren were  led  into  evil  ways  by  the  young  people 
who  surrounded  them.  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  a  book,  called  '  Spiritual  Heroes ;  or, 
Sketches  of  the  Puritans,  their  Character  and 
Times,  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton.'  I  hope  you 
will  all  some  time  read  the  whole  book  for  your- 
selves. The  author  says,  speaking  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  '  They  thought  of  England — 
thought  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and  peaceful 
homesteads,  and  busy  cities,  where,  as  boys  and 
girls,  they  had  lived  in  happiness,  and  which, 
after  all  their  persecutions  from  an  unjust  gov- 
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ernment,  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  cease 
to  love.  It  was  their  native  land,  and  they  were 
bound  to  it  by  Nature's  spell,  which  no  tyranny 
could  break.  Often,  as  they  paced  the  flat 
banks  of  the  Dutch  canal,  did  they  sigh  for  the 
hills  and  vales  of  their  own  more  beautiful 
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'  For  the  shieling  wood,  and  stream  girt, 
Where  Romance  youth's  summer  sped ; 

For  the  belfry  by  the  gray  kirk, 
In  whose  shadow  slept  their  dead.' 

u  l  Their  mother  tongue  was  dear  to  them. 
The  name  of  England  they  revered  ;  even  the 
name  of  its  intolerant  King  they  pronounced 
with  honor.  They  feared  their  posterity  would 
forget  that  tongue  and  neglect  to  cherish  those 
names.  Yet  return  to  their  much-loved  En- 
gland was  impracticable  ;  persecution  frowned 
on  them  from  its  sands  and  cliffs,  and  they 
dared  not  to  seek  their  home  again  upon  its 
shores.  But  there  was  another  land,  far  away 
over  the  broad  Atlantic,  of  which  they  had 
heard,  whose  virgin  soil  was  fruitful,  and  whose 
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air  was  free  for  all  who  wished  to  breathe  it, 
and  the  thought  struck  them,  that  amid  those 
untenanted  wilds  of  nature  they  might  found  a 
colony,  and  build  up  a  Church,  and  preserve 
their  name,  their  language,  and  their  faith,  and 
advance  Christ's  kingdom,  and  be  as  stepping- 
stones  to  others  in  performing  a  great  work.' 

"  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  a 
great  thought  thrown  out  by  the  man,  whoever 
he  was,  who  suggested  this  enterprise." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Ster- 
ling, "  who  threw  out  this  great  thought." 

"  I  would  not  in  the  least  wonder  if  it  were," 
replied  her  brother. 

"  Mr.  Stoughton  says,  '  I  should  like  to  know 
the  spot  on  which  it  was  expressed,  and  to  have 
a  picture  of  the  countenances  of  the  rest  of  the 
exiles  in  the  moment  of  hearing  it.' 

"  O  yes,  so  would  I !  "  said  Harry  ;  "  some  of 
the  women  would  look  so  sober,  thinking  of 
Indians  and  wildcats  !' 

"And  some  of  the  men  would  look  sober, 
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thinking  how  Vard  they  would  have  to  work, 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  building  the  huts  ! ' 
exclaimed  Fanny. 

•'  And  some  would  be  sorrowful  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  home  and  friends  they  had  made 
in  Leyden,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Walter,  "  and  they  also  felt 
the  want  of  money  needed  for  such  an  enterprise. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Holland  was  preparing 
for  war  with  Spain,  and  some  of  this  company 
said,  '  The  Spaniard  may  prove  as  cruel  as  the 
savage  of  America,  and  the  famine  and  pesti- 
lence be  as  sore  here  as  yonder,  with  less  liberty 
to  look  out  for  remedy?  And  then  they  went  to 
the  great  and  good  Father  who  has  promised 
to  hear  his  children  when  they  cry  to  him,  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  They  appointed  and 
observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the 
majority  then  decided  to  emigrate  to  America 
But  to  what  part  should  they  go  ?  They  thought 
of  Guiana,  but  they  feared  the  interference  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  might  not  be  friendly  to 
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them.  Finally,  after  much  consideration,  they 
decided  to  settle  in  Virginia.  So  they  sent  a 
deputation  of  two  men  to  England  to  talk  with 
the  Virginia  company  there,  and  get,  if  possi- 
ble, the  sanction  of  the  King.  But  the  King 
declined  to  give  his  sanction.  Then  they  con- 
cluded to  go  farther  north,  and  go  without  his 
authority." 

"  I  could  almost  wish  they  had  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia instead  of  this  wintry  New  England/'  said 
Mrs.  Sterling. 

"  O,  mamma,  how  can  you  ! '    said  Fanny. 

"  We  would  not  lose  our  coasting,  and  skat- 
ing, and  sleighing  for  the  finest  climate  in  the 
world,  would  we  ? '  said  Uncle  Walter. 

"  I  don't  think  we  would  be  patriotic  if  we  did 
not  prefer  our  own  State,"  said  Henry,  sturdily. 

"  And  the  snow  men,  and  the  snow  forts,  and 
all  the  good  times  would  be  gone  if  we  lived  in 
Virginia,"  said  Pressie. 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  narrowness,  instead 
of  patriotism,  to  prefer  so  exclusively  one's  own 
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State,"  said  Mrs.  Sterling,  "  certainly  to  prefer 
it  selfishly.  But  I  suppose  it  is  right  to  be  at- 
tached to  our  native  State  and  town." 

"  I  wouldn't  blame  you,  aunty,  if  you  did 
prefer  this  State  to  yours,"  said  Harry  Prescott ; 
"  this  is  the  freest  State  in  the  Union  ! ': 

"  O  Harry ! ' '  said  Fanny. 

"  What  a  story  ! '    said  Henry  Sterling. 

"It  is  not  best  to  go  into  that  dispute,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott;  "we  are  listening  to 
the  story  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  just  now 
Massachusetts  is  more  important  to  us  than  any 
other  State." 

"Well,  I  wish  we  kept  Roger  Williams's  birth- 
day, or  his  landing-day,  here  in  our  State,"  said 
Harry.  "  I" think  we  ought.  '  Slate  Rock '  is  as 
good  as  Plymouth  Rock." 

"  When  you  are  a  man  in  the  Assembly  you 
can  start  the  custom,"  said  Uncle  Walter.  "  In 
the  mean  time  we  will  proceed  with  the  story 
of  the  people  who  did  land  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Mr.  Brewster,  who  was  an  elder  of  the  Church. 
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was  to  accompany  those  who  were  first  to  go. 
The  whole  Church  spent  a  clay  of  fasting,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  preached  a  sermon  to  them  from 
the  text,  '  And  there  at  the  river,  by  Ahava,  I 
proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble  our- 
selves before  our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right 
way  for  us,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  all  our 
substance.' 

"  They  were  accompanied  out  of  the  city  by 
most  of  their  brethren  to  Delft  Haven,  where 
they  found  the  ship  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
next  day  brought  the  painful  separation  of  the 
friends.  It  was  so  sad  and  touching  that  the 
Dutch  strangers  who  stood  as  spectators  on  the 
quay  could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  sympathy. 
They  were  not  long  in  reaching  Southampton — 
(look  at  the  south  of  England,  in  Hampshire.) 
Here  they  made  some  business  arrangements 
and  then  set  sail  for  America  in  two  vessels. 
But  their  trials  were  not  yet  all  over.  The 
master  of  one  of  these  vessels,  which  was  mis- 
named the  '  Speedwell/  complained  that  he 
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could  not  go  on  for  leaks.  So  they  put  back  to 
Dartmouth,  where  some  small  leaks  were  found 
and  mended,  and  the  vessels  again  set  sail. 
Governor  Bradford  says,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Plymouth  Plantation,'  '  that  it  was  afterward 
found  that  the  leakiness  of  this  ship  was  partly 
by  being  over-masted  and  too  much  pressed 
with  sail ;  for  after  she  was  sold  and  put  into 
her  old  trim  she  made  many  voyages,  and  per- 
formed her  service  very  sufficiently,  to  the  great 
profit  of  her  owners.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  '  But 
more  especially  by  the  cunning  and  deceit  of 
the  master  and  his  company,  who  were  hired  to 
stay  a  whole  year  in  the  country,  and  now  fan- 
cying dislike  and  fearing  want  of  victuals,  they 
plotted  this  stratagem  to  free  themselves.'  The 
captain  pretended  he  could  but  just  keep  his 
ship  from  sinking  by  hard  pumping,  and  so 
after  they  had  the  second  time  set  sail,  and  had 
gone  above  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Land's 
End,  they  all  turned  back  once  mure,  and  put 
into  Plymouth.  You  will  find  it  in  Devonshire, 
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on  the  south-western  part  of  the  coi^st.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  says,  '  No  special  leak  could  be 
found,  but  it  was  judged  to  be  general  weakness 
of  the  ship,  and  that  she  would  not  prove  suffi- 
cient for  the  voyage.  Upon  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  dismiss  her  and  part  of  the  company, 
and  proceed  with  the  other  ship.  The  which/ 
he  says,  'though  it  was  grievous,  and  caused 
great  discouragement,  was  put  in  execution.5 
So  they  had  to  make  another  sad  parting,  one 
ship  going  back  to  London,  and  the  other  going 
on  to  the  unknown  land. 

"  Governor  Bradford  tells  us  there  was  fair 
weather  and  prosperous  winds  for  a  time,  and 
then  they  had  such  fierce  storms  that  they  feared 
they  could  never  reach  their  destination.  A 
main  beam  in  the  midships  was  bowed,  and 
cracked  ;  but  they  had  on  board  a  great  iron 
screw,  with  which  they  raised  the  beam  in  its 
place,  and  then  put  under  it  a  post  set  firm  in 
the  lower  deck.  They  committed  themselves, 
he  says,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  resolved  to 
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proceed.  Sixty-five  days  after  leaving  Plymouth 
they  reached  Cape  Cod.  What  a  wearisome 
passage  !  One  hundred  and  two  people,  count- 
ing little  Oceanus  Hopkins,  who  was  born  on 
the  sea,  and  also  one  man  who  died  on  the 
passage,  made  the  number  of  the  passengers 
of  the  Mayflower. 

"  Governor  Bradford  says,  '  Being  thus  passed 
the  vast  ocean,  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before,  in 
their  preparation,  they  had  now  no  friends  to 
welcome  them,  nor  inns  to  entertain  or  refresh 
their  weather-beaten  bodies.  As  for  season,  it 
was  winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters  of 
that  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and  vio- 
lent. Besides,  what  could  the)  see  but  a  hide- 
ous and  desolate  wilderness,  fu_l  of  wild  beasts 
and  wild  men  ? '  The  crew  was  impatient,  and 
talked  of  turning  them  and  their  goods  ashore 
and  leaving  them,  without  waiting  for  them  to 
choose  a  place  for  themselves.  Bradford  finishes 
this  chapter,  from  which  I  have  quoted  some 
sentences,  in  this  way : 
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" ' What  could  now  sustain  them  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  his  grace  ?  May  not,  and 
ought  not,  the  children  of  these  fathers  rightly 
to  say  :  Our  fathers  were  Englishmen,  which 
came  over  this  great  ocean,  and  were  ready  to 
perish  in  this  wilderness  ;  but  they  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  heard  their  voice,  and  looked 
on  their  adversity.  Let  them  therefore  praise 
the  Lord,  because  he  is  good,  and  his  mercies 
endure  for  ever  ;  yea,  let  them  which  have  been 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  show  how  he  hath  deliv- 
ered them  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 
When  they  wandered  in  the  desert  wilderness 

» 

out  of  the  way,  and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in, 
both  hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul  was  over- 
whelmed in  them.  Let  them  confess  before  the 
Lord  his  loving  kindness,  and  his  wonderful 
works  before  the  sons  of  men/ 

"  These  were  men,  most  of  them,  who  should 
be  ranked  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Tra- 
duced not  only  in  England  in  their  own  time, 
but  by  many  at  the  present  day,  they  were,  and 
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are,  dear  to  Christ,  as  those  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake  ;  and  their  names  should  be 
held  in  honor  by  us,  their  descendants." 

"  They  were  blessed  and  prospered  even  in 
this  life,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Prescott  ;  "  they  be- 
lieved they  were  founding  a  State  for  posterity, 
and  rejoiced  in  it.  But  they  suffered  from  other 
companies  which  came  after  them,  and  whose 
ill-doings  are  sometimes  attributed  to  them." 

"  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts ! '  said  Mr.  Walter  reverently,  adding, 

"  '  From  the  plague  that  walks  in  darkness, 

The  Jesuit's  step  of  stealth  ; 
From  the  curse  of  greed,  from  a  Christless  creed, 

God  save  the  Commonwealth  ! '  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  PEEP    INTO    MISS  WILLIS'S   JOURNAL. 

"  Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod, 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God." 

"  Now,  Miss  Willis,  we  must  claim  the  fulfill- 
ment of  your  promise  to  tell  us  some  particu- 
lars of  your  visit  to  Plymouth,"  said  Uncle 
Walter. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion I  can  respecting  a  place  so  full  of  interest ; 
but  am  I  the  only  one  present  who  has  visited 
that  spot  ? " 

"  I  believe  you  are.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  a  visit  to  Plymouth  is, 
as  yet,  among  my  unfulfilled  intentions." 

"  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Miss  Willis,  "  that  it  is 
the  old  story,  that  what  can  be  seen  at  any  timt, 
often  remains  unseen,  while  places  far  distant 
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are  visited  ;  just  as  a  lady  whom  I  know,  who 
lived  in  London  until  after  her  marriage,  and 
repeatedly  visited  the  great  metropolis  afterward 
without  entering  St.  Paul's  Cathedral." 

"That  is  precisely  how  it  is  ;  if  I  had  had  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  reach  America  no  doubt  I 
should  long  ago  have  stood  on  Plymouth  Rock," 
said  Uncle  Walter  ;  "  of  course  I  intend  to 
do  so." 

"  A  new  illustration  of  the  old  copy,  '  Pro- 
crastination is  the  .thief  of  time/  said  Mrs. 
Prescott.  Then  turning  to  Miss  Willis,  "  I 
think  you  could  not  do  better,  Lizzie,  than  read 
to  us  from  your  journal  the  record  of  that  day 
at  Plymouth.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  it 
when  you  read  it  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best,"  replied  Miss  Willis  ; 
"  at  any  rate,  it  will  give  my  impressions  in  their 
freshness." 

Miss  Willis  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  her  journal,  from  which  she  read  as  follows  : 

"Boston.       Friday,    November    6. —  I     must 
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mark  this  day  with  a  red  letter  in  my  calendar, 
for  to-day  I  have  stood  upon  the  very  rock  on 
which  the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers '  landed,  December 
22,  1620.  Mr.  B.  and  I  left  the  Old  Colony 
Depot  by  the  nine  o'clock  cars  for  Plymouth, 
which  is  thirty-eight  miles  from  Boston.  The 
day  was  clear  and  bright,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing ;  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
was  pleasant,  so  the  ride  was  very  enjoyable. 
Arrived  at  Plymouth,  we  went  first  to  the 
rock  of  landing,  which  is  now  boxed  up  with 
wood,  leaving  only  a  small  space  exposed,  just 
large  enough  to  stand  upon.  Above  it  is  a 
granite  pavilion  or  canopy,  somewhat  heavy  in 
appearance,  recently  built  to  protect  and  honoi 
the  spot  so  sacred  in  the  history  of  New  Eu 
gland  and  of  religious  freedom.  I  cannot  express 
my  emotions  as  I  stood  upon  that  rock.  How 
I  reverenced  the  men  who,  for  conscience'  sake, 
left  country  and  home  and  came  to  '  the  wild 
New  England  shore!'  I  am  glad  I  had  been 
prepared,  however,  not  to  expect  a  '  stern  and 
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rock-bound  coast,'  such  as  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem 
would   otherwise    have   led   me   to   anticipate. 
The  coast  seems  composed  of  rather  low  sand 
hills,   and  presents    none  of  the   grandeur  of 
steep  limestone  cliffs,  or  rocky  headlands.     The 
rock  on  which  the  pilgrims  landed  is  composed, 
I  was  told,  of  a  different  kind  of  stone  from  any 
other  in  the  neighborhood.     Judging  from  its 
present  position  in  regard  to  the  sea,  I  imag- 
ine  the   coast  must  have   changed   somewhat 
since  1620.     Happily,  my  enthusiasm  was  at  a 
sufficiently  high  pitch  to  bear  up  against  the 
surrounding  of  wharves  and  other  things  which 
were  calculated  to  lessen  it.     That  was  the  ^ery 
rock,  and  I  gave  up  my  soul  to  the  train  of  asso- 
ciations which   it   awakened.     From   there  we 
went  to  Plymouth  Hall,  or  Memorial  Hall,  and, 
as  we  passed  along  the  streets,  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  observing  the  names  upon  some  of 
the  houses,  and,   of  course,  felt  assured  that 
their   inhabitants  were   lineal   descendants    of 

* 

some  who  came  over  in  the  f  Mayflower.'     Many 
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relics  of  the  '  pilgrims  '  are  collected  together  in 
this  building.  In  the  first  room  which  we  en- 
tered were  two  chairs,  brought  over  in  the 
'  Mayflower,'  in  both  of  which  I  sat.  One  be- 
longed to  Elder  Brewster.  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure  whether  the  other  was  Governor  Bradford's 
or  Mr.  Winslow's.  There  was  a  very  ancient 
clock,  in  a  Chinese  case,  which  still  tells  the 
day  of  the  month  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
day.  There  was  a  deed  witnessed  by  Myles 
Standish,  and  two  or  three  by  John  Alden. 
Very  cramped  and  old-fashioned  looked  the 
writing.  I  noticed  that  the  renowned  Captain 
Miles  Standish  spelled  his  name  with  a  yt  and 
not,  as  I  have  usually  seen  it,  Miles,  so  I  shall 
henceforth  spell  it  as  he  did,  and  as  Governor 
Bradford  has  it  in  his  quaint,  yet  beautiful. 
'History  of  Plymouth  Plantation.'  In  this 
same  room  was  a  sampler  worked  by  Lorea 
Standish,  daughter  of  the  great  captain.  It  is 
worked  in  five  different  colors,  and  looks  very 
like  some  specimens  of  this  kind  of  thing  which 
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I  have  seen  in  England.     The  following  is  the 
verse  upon  it : 

Lorea  Standish  is  my  name. 

"Lord,  gtiide  my  heart  that  I  may  do  thy  will ; 
Also  fill  my  hands  with  such  convenient  skill, 
As  may  conduce  to  virtue,  void  of  shame, 
And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  thy  name." 

When  the  busy  fingers  wrought  these  words, 
how  little  could  the  fair  worker  anticipate  where 
this  sample  of  her  handiwork  would  find  a  rest- 
ing-place, and  how  many  pilgrims  from  far-off 

lands  would,  in  distant  ages,  look  with  interest 

•» 
upon  it.     In  this  room  there  are  pieces  of  the 

rock  of  landing  for  sale.  Here,  too,  is  the  book 
in  which  visitors  are  requested  to  write  their 
own  names.  Thus  many  valuable  autographs 
are  secured.  We  entered  our  names,  and  then 
searched  the  record  to  find  the  one  most  inter- 
esting to  me,  that  of  my  dear  friend  U.  S.  B., 
who  visited  this  place  last  year.  The  search 
was  soon  rewarded  with  success.  My  compan- 
ion and  I  were  greatly  interested  in  the  old  man 
who  is  the  guardian  of  Memorial  Hall.  His 
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quaintness  and  evident  reverence  for  the  place, 
and  all  which  it  contains,  render  him  eminently 
fitted  for  his  post.  We  were  amused  at  the 
good  opinion  which  he  speedily  formed  of  us, 
for  he  said  he  should  leave  us  in  the  Hall,  and 
gave  us  to  understand  that  he  liked  the  look  of 
us  well  enough  to  dare  to  do  this,  intimating 
that  some  of  the  visitors  he  would  not  leave  on 
any  account — they  would  chip  bits  off  the  chairs, 
(which  their  appearance  testified  had  at  some 
time  been  done,)  and  I  know  not  what  other 
mischief.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
soon  left  us  to  explore  at  our  leisure  the  large 
hall  and  adjacent  rooms.  Doubtless  he  found 
on  his  return  that  his  penetration  had  -not  been 
at  fault — that  we  were  as  steady-going  people 
as  he  supposed,  and  had  not  chipped  the  chairs. 
Presently  Mr.  B.  found  that  not  only  were  we 
left,  but  we  were  locked  in,  on  which  we  had 
not  calculated  ;  but  searching  about  we  found 
we  could  get  out  ^somewhere,  after  which  dis- 
covery our  incarceration  was  more  endurable, 
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and  we  examined  at  our  leisure  the  many  objects 
of  interest  in  the  glass  cases,  and  the  paintings 
on  the  walls.  There  is  a  very  large  painting  on 
the  wall  opposite  to  where  we  entered,  repre- 
senting the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  not  very 
true  to  nature,  I  imagine.  There  is  a  small 
painting  of  the  signing  of  the  civil  compact  on 
the  I  ith  of  November,  1620,  in  the  cabin  of  the 
'  Mayflower,'  off  Cape  Cod.  The  paintings,  how- 
ever, possessed  little  interest  for  me,  when  com- 
pared with  that  supplied  by  the  contents  of  the 
glass  cases.  There  was  the  identical  sword  of 
Damascus,  which  clanked  in  its  scabbard  as  its 
owner,  the  redoubtable  Captain  Myles  Standish, 
buckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and,  frowning 
fiercely,  departed  to  attend  the  council  of  war, 
'  chafing  and  choking  with  rage,'  not  so  much 
because  of  the  Indians,  but  because  of  that  '  No 
from  the  mouth  of  a  woman '  which  John  Alden 
had  just  borne  to  him.  Here  was  the  Bible  of 
John  Alden,  which  I  thought,  perchance,  had 
soothed  him  as  he  smarted  under  the  terrible 
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necessity  of  bearing  his  captain's  message  of 
love  to  '  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla.'  I  looked 
in  vain  for  any  memorial  of  Priscilla,  though  it 
seemed  to  me  all  the  air  was  vocal  with  her 
name,  as  when  John  Alden's  *  hurrying  pen ' 
was  writing  '  epistles  important  to  go  next  day 
by  the  Mayflower,  filled  with  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla,'  when 

'  Every  sentence  began  and  closed  with  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Till  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  he  confided  the  secret, 
Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  shouting  the  name  of  Pris- 
cilla ! ' 

"  Twenty  pens  might  have  been  singing  that 
name  to  the  air,  to  judge  by  the  strong  posses- 
sion it  took  of  my  mind,  so  that  I  was  somewhat 
surprised,  on  appealing  to  Mr.  B.,  to  find  he  did 
not  hear  it  also.  In  a  small  room  adjoining  the 
large  hall  there  was  a  spinning-wheel,  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  think  was  that  same  which 
whirred  its  accompaniment  to  the 

'  musical  voice  of  Priscilla, 
Singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem,' 
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that  day  that  'John  Alden  went  on  his  errand.' 
Alas  !  though  it  belonged  to  one  Priscilla,  it  was 
not  Priscilla  Mullens. 

• 

"  There  was  a  cooking-kettle  and  a  large 
pewter  platter  which  once  belonged  to  Myles 
Standish  ;  also  spectacles,  corsets,  drinking-ves- 
sels,  and  many  other  relics  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  '  Mayflower.'  There  were  old 

j 

manuscripts,  which,  like  so  many  others,  derive 
their  interest,  not  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents, but  from  the  autographs  of  the  signers 
and  witnesses.  One  I  noticed,  from  which  the 
autograph,  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  had  been 
cut  off,  probably  by  some  Goth  and  Vandal  like 
those  who  had  chipped  the  chairs.  There  was 
an  old  table,  a  rudder  of  a  ship,  not  the  '  May- 
flower;' a  common  ball,  weighing  24  pounds, 
which,  judging  from  former  experience  in  the 
States,  I  expected  to  find  had  been  fired  by  the 
British  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  the  record  said,  'fired  at  the  British.' 
"  In  front  of  Memorial  Hall  is  part  of  the 
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landing-rock,  which  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  railing  which 
contains,  on  shields,  the  names  of  the  men  who 
came  over  in  the  '  Mayflower.'  Here  was 
Brewster,  and  Bradford,  and  Winslow,  and 
Warren,  and  Standish,  and  Alden,  and  other 
well-known  names.  Leaving  the  Hall,  we  went 
to  the  hotel,  and  after  ascertaining  the  hour  for 
dinner,  betook  ourselves  to  Burial  Hill.  Burial 
Hill !  where,  during  that  first  hard  winter  in 
New  England,  more  than  half  of  those  who 
came  across  the  sea  were  laid  to  rest.  Burial 
Hill !  where  the  wheat  was  sown  the  '  better  to 
hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  the 
people, 

*  Lest  they  should  count  them  and  see  how  many  already  have 
perished.' 

'The  hill  by  the  sea/  where  Rose  Standish  was 
the  first  to  be  laid.  The  first  of  so  many  !  O 
how  holy  seemed  the  spot  !  Beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, truly  ;  but  its  charm  was  not  in  this. 

With  my  love  of  antiquities,  with  my  reverence 

9 
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for  the  men  who  made  that  spot  sacred  ever- 
more, it  could  not  but  be  that  it  should  have  a 
fascination  for  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
would  rather  be  laid  to  rest  in  that  simple  old 
burial-place  than  in  the  most  elaborately  beau- 
tiful of  the  beautiful  cemeteries  of  this  land. 
Methought  it  would  be  good  to  rise  from  the 
dead  in  such  company.  We  stood  by  the  grave 
of  John  Rowland.  The  original  stone  had  evi- 
dently decayed,  and  been  replaced  recently. 
The  inscription  said  that  John  Rowland  was  the 
last  survivor  of  those  who  came  over  in  the 
'  Mayflower.'  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80.  In 
the  account  which  Governor  Bradford  gives  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  he  relates  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  concerning  him.  He  says  :  '  In  a 
mighty  storme,  a  lustie  yonge  man  (called 
John  Rowland)  coming  upon  some  occasion 
above  ye  grattings,  was  with  a  reele  of  ye  shipe 
throwne  into  ye  sea  ;  but  it  pleased  God  yt  he 
caught  houlde  of  ye  tope-saile  halliards,  which 
hunge  overboard,  &  rane  out  at  length  ;  yet  he 
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held  his  hould  (though  he  was  sundrie  faiomes 
under  water)  till  he  was  hald  up  by  ye  same 
rope  to  ye  brime  of  ye  water,  and  then  with  a 
boat  hooke  &  other  means  got  into  ye  shipe 
againe,  &  his  life  was  saved  ;  and  though  he 
was  something  ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived  many 
years  after,  and  became  a  profitable  member 
both  in  Church  &  Comonewealth.'  The 
grave  adjoining  is  that  of  his  wife,  and  the 
original  stone  remains  ;  but  it  is  very  time- 
worn.  I  felt  humbled  much,  as  we  vainly  tried 
to  read  the  more  than  half-obliterated  inscrip- 
tions on  the  crumbling,  lichen-covered  stones. 
The  very  monuments  man  erects  to  keep  in 
memory  his  dead,  decay  and  pass  away !  O 
for  some  '  Old  Mortality '  to  come  and  retouch 
these  treacherous  stones,  and  make  them  speak 
again  the  names,  and  dates,  and  ages  committed 
to  their  keeping  !  But  it  is  all  too  late  ! 

'•  How  pleasant  was  the  view  from  Burial 
Hill !  Hill  and  valley,  land  and  sea,  wood  and 
ivater  intermingling.  Looking  seaward,  the 
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bay  into  which  the  '  Mayflower '  entered — the 
harbor  more  land-locked  now  than  then,  the 
sand-bar  stretching  across  the  bay,  leaving  a 
kind  of  shelter  within  it.  Away,  the  deep  blue 
sea,  with  little  white  caps  of  foam  sprinkling  it 
over.  Near  at  hand  was  a  schooner  riding  at 
anchor.  We  gave  the  reins  to  our  imaginations 
and  fancied  it  the  '  Mayflower.'  Stretching  out, 
some  miles  away,  was  Garnet  Point,  with  its 
light-house.  Duxbury,  across  the  bay  from 
Plymouth,  is  interesting  through  having  been 
the  residence  of  Myles  Standish.  How  different 
the  scene  from  that  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
gazed  when  they  landed  on  'the  bleak  New 
England  shore ! '  Bleak,  it  may  be,  but  not  so 
'  stern  and  rock-bound '  as  is  generally  supposed 
in  England.  Still  it  would  look  wild  enough 
on  that  snowy  22d  of  December  ;  no  friendly 
lights,  no  homes  to  greet  the  weary  seafarers  ! 
Picture  it !  Blot  out  these  houses,  these  wharves, 
that  train  of  steam-cars  ;  blot  out  even  the 
stones  in  this  burial-ground  ;  leave  only  the 
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rock  of  landing,  and  instead  of  the  people  we 
see  busy  about  many  things,  see  only  that  pil- 
grim band,  and  away,  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the 
evergreens,  the  red  men,  whose  domains  this 
beautiful  land  had  been  for  generations.  In- 
stead of  this  bright  sun,  let  the  wind,  blowing 
so  freshly,  darken  the  sky  with  snow-flakes,  and 
the  scene  will  be  strangely  changed.  Was  there 
in  those  pilgrim  hearts  no  thought  of  the  land 
they  had  left,  the  land  from  which  they  had 
been  '  harried '  by  King  James  ?  Was  there  no 
looking  at  the  sea  and  at  the  ship  ?  No  wishing 
to  go  back  in  the  '  Mayflower  ? ' 

"  The  sight  of  the  sea  affected  me  strangely  ; 
it  looked  exquisitely  lovely,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
would  like  to  be  riding  over  its  blue  waters  to 
the  other  side — to  the  dear  old  mother  country. 
O,  never  can  I  forget  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  I  stood  on  '  Burial  Hill,'  and  said,  as  we  left 
it  behind  us,  *  Now  I  want  to  see  Jerusalem ! ' 

"  So  you  think  this  next  to  Jerusalem  ? '  in- 
quired Mr.  B.,  somewhat  amused. 
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"  Soon  after  we  left  Plymouth  we  started  A 
great  flock  of  wild  ducks  ;  they  rose  in  the  air, 
hundreds  of  them,  like  a  shower  of  snow-flakes 
ascending  instead  of  descending.  And  now  I 
have  seen  Plymouth,  I  feel  I  could  be  content 
to  return  to  England — as  though,  Plymouth  and 
Niagara  visited,  I  should  be  repaid  for  my  long 
voyage,  even  if  I  saw  naught  besides.  This  is 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten." 

Mr.  Walter  thanked  Miss  Willis,  in  the  name 
of  the  company,  for  her  contribution  to  the  even- 
ing, and  that  lady  then  asked  if  there  were  in  the 
city  no  public  celebration  of  the  day  of  landing. 

"  Not  here,"  said  Mr.  Walter.  "  At  Plymouth, 
and  in  some  other  places,  there  are  literary  and 
festive  gatherings  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  event  and  the  principle  it  illustrated.  I 
have  read,  only,  of  these  pleasant  occasions, 
however.  May  I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Willis,  to 
give  us  Mrs.  Hemans's  '  Song  of  Landing  ? ' 

So  Miss  Willis  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
and  every  voice  sang, 
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'  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky, 
Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 

"  And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

"Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  ; 

**  Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

"  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang: 

Till  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 
And  the  sounding  isles  of  the  dim  wroods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  ! 

"  The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest,  by  the  white  waves'  foam,    « 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared  : 

Tliis  was  their  welcome  home  ! 
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"  There  were  men  of  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band  : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

"  There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

"  What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? — 

No — 'twas  a  faith's  pure  shrine  ! 

"  Yes,  call  that  holy  ground, 

Which  first  their  brave  feet  trod  ! 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God  !  " 
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THE  END. 
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